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FOREWORD 



For the mi)s( p.irt. hi^^ihci cduca!ii)n instituliDns h;'Ac not 
faced any Mn;;lo cataclysmic cvt.'nt thai has threatened 
ihc;r very mii vival. Some institutions have had to close 
their doors and lUhers h.ive menj^cd, but 01 the whole, at 
least outwardly, collei^C' and untversities appear to be not 
very difTerent than they Acre in Ihe l%()s I-vent:' that 
have aftei-ted th;rrn havi* been subtle and j;radual. How- 
ever, even ^:rai]r:al erosji.jr can c^ e^luaSiy damage a 
lotndation. Our institutions may iir d that thoy no Utilizer 
can sucecssfullv I'ulJill llicir miss.on>. 

Many of ihe cvenl'- allec'in:^ n:ad>:me. such as enroK- 
mer'. deciirus and f'.nancial prcs' urc. have hcen ;:;NJrc^\cJ 
»n previous '"^vC^earch Rcp^uts. i h'w Kcoort Iv cuscson ihe 
r^sycholnujc;.! i.nd ph\ si ilogic; ! icsul:-. vi these events 
The •^i>llovvii\,c '>ceru; is h'.:comini: incrc isiry.ly eon jiic-n- 
nliiCi ■".111 fhwp!) jristil'.Jlh^riv. 

A l-f':.,ri.!v tt.lffUi'ii find viiHius.iis'jc 'n\iii\ }cJr<i'i i.^ iurcti 

(It fhai joh olfwr and r fns '.hdilws (i \ t/.v/./s. /rr' 

or (I 'x cpti'J . As jnuuu itd •J rion:, H-orsca. irsf.on^ihti- 
itics nt^itiniic /r' cxpiind wliii ' \ ipp.n i' stdjfinid scrx 'wi \ 
shrink. I rb'strcuio'i builds us individiud is nn Ioniser 
iihit' to (icl icvc the U'vcl of excellence onee considered 
nornud. f-'innlly, exlnnis ted from n-orkint^ lont: hours, 
new patterns of heluivior enieri^w in order to faee a joh 
that is no Ioniser enjoynhle. Eventually, the individual 
either quits or develops a eopini: mentality and work 
pattern that makes survival possible until retirement. In 
sh'-rt, the individual's enthusiasm nfid commitment have 
burned (nit. 

This issue of burnout is one of increasing importance to 
institutions, because it usuall> strikes the most competent 
and committed, the ones who feci strongly about ttie value 
of what they are doing and who want io do the best Job. 
(ienerally, precursors of burnout are easily identifiable: 
increased demands, conflicting roles and a feeling of loss of 
control of one's life. In the short run, this may not be 
detrimental. The long run, something must be done to 
bring the situation back into control before burnout occurs. 

In this Research Report by Winifred Albi/u Melende/, 
FVofessor in the College of Humanities at Inter American 
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Lnivcrsily and Rafael M. dc Cjii/man, Assciciatc IVofcssor 
of INychiairy al the University of l\icrto Rico Medical 
School, the literature concerning burnout is thoroughly 
examined. In the final sections, the authors develop 
specific \va\s that institutions can minimi/e or eliminate 
the effect of burnout. Attention to this personnel consider- 
ation will help a college or university preserve ils very 
foundation: committed and enthusiastic administrative slafT 
and faculty dedicated tj the missions of the institution. 

Jonathan I). Fife 

Director and Series Mditor 

1{RIC Clearinghouse on Higher Ivducation 

The Cieorge Washington University 
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p:xfxltive si'mmary 



Is Burnuut a Disease? 

Burnoul, a faddish and ihrcalcning term in today's working 
place, has been lahe'ed a disease reaching the level ot iin 
epidemic. 

Burnout runs throu^^h the tiuu hin<' profession like Asian 
flu — possihlx he cause it depresses people to he physi- 
eallx assaulted hy those they are tryini^ to civilize. in<f 
years ai^<t, Willard Mc(/uire, president of the National 
Educatiofial AssociatiofK said that hurnout anutni,' 
teachers "threatens to reach hurricane force if it isn't 
checked soon." Social workers and nurses hum out from 
too much association with hopelessness. Police officers 
hum out. Professional athletes hum out. Students hum 
out. K.\e( utives hurn out. lit)use\\'ives hum out. And, as 
every parent knows, there usually comes a moment in 
late after n<K)n when hahy hurnout occurs — all of his lit- 
tie circuits overloaded, the child feels too wrouijht up to 
fall asleep (Mai row I98L p. 84). 

Understanding the concept and learning how to overcome 
the condition have been the major concerns of industrial- 
organizational psychologists. More recently-, researchers 
and practitioners have begun to concentrate their attention 
on burnout in studies that treat the topic externally and 
symptomatically within the school organization. Only a 
few have been concerned about the impact it has had on 
faculty and administrators in academe. 

Burnout is a state of mind that afflicts people who work 
with other people and give much more than what they get 
in return from their colleagues, friends, supervisors, and 
clients (Pines, Aronson, and Kafry 1981). The malaise in- 
cludes such symptoms as lack of enthusiasm for work, 
helplessness, and frustration. To burn out, people actually 
need to have fell challenged and e.xcited during the early 
years of their job. 

What is the correlation between work stress, job burn- 
out, and burnout in academe with the vast literature on 
stress? National surveys show heightened interest about 
tension and anxiety leading to stress at work (Coates and 
Thoreson 1976: I-reudenberger and North 1982). Increasing 
pressures on teasers have led to an awareness of the syn- 
drome in education. 
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Is stress Dur friend or our enemy ? Can work stress help 
or hinder our lives? Work stress has already been singled 
out as a prime determinant i^f certain positi\:i and/or nega- 
tive outcomes that may chan^-^ the psychological, behav- 
ioral, and physical well-being of the individual withm the 
work organization. While negative stress can damage phys- 
ical and emotional health and thus ruin a career (Levinson 
I^;7(): McGafTey 1978: Student 1978), positive stress on the 
other hand can stimuate motivation and bring forth chal- 
lenge to the jo!) (Megj.no 1977: Sales l%9a: Se!yc 1974). In 
fact, >ome stress may even be advantageous in decision 
making as a function of euslress (Janis 1958, 1972). 

How serious is the problem of burnout in academe? The 
concept of burnout ik a well-known phenomenon as it ap- 
plies to the helping professions. Maslach and Freuden- 
bergcr conducted pioneering research in the helping profes- 
sions and brought the findings to nationwide attention. In 
academe, however, it * still an enigma. The \yndrome has 
increased in scriousnr »s because of its physical and emo- 
tional affliction upon teachers at elementary and high 
school levels. A plethora of research indicates that burnoui 
is a significant problem facing contemporary education. 

The literature on professional autonomy indicates that 
faculty relate best to each other as equals on an informal 
level. Communal efforts and support are important aspects 
of professionalism, for included in the profile of a profes- 
sional is thj desire for collcgiality (Pankin 1973). Faculty 
instead labor in a bureaucracy imposing organizational re- 
strictions and obstructed relationships. This incompatibil- 
ity between professional autonomy and bureaucratic for- 
malization elicits conflicting strategies that impede 
instructors' productivity (Clagett 1980: McGee 1971). 
Simply put, the freshness of spontaneity and creativity 
has flown. 

Why Do Some Burn Out and Others Cope? 

The tragedy of burnout is that the malaise impacts pre- 
cisely on idealistic, enthusiastic, and energetic persons. An- 
individual who is indifferent to his job will be least likely to 
burn out. "One of the great costs of burnout is the diminu- 
tion of the effective service of the very best people in a 
given profession ' (Pines, Aronson, and Kafry 1981, p, 4). 



A conceptual model of work stress also helps to answer 
the question. The Person-Environment Fit Model con- 
structs a framework for much of the current research and 
thought in the field of occupational stress (MacBride 1982), 
The theoretical model includes both the personal and orga- 
nizational factors linked to job stress and to negative health 
outcomes. This approach adopts the widest possible range 
of phenomena. Thus, burnout fits under its conceptual roof. 

The P-K fit model specifically focuses on the affinity be- 
tween the subject's personality, needs, and abilities and the 
environment's capacity to make appropriate use of them. 
For instance, any high-, moderate-, and low-stress job can 
lead to burnout. The key factor is learning how to manage-^, 
it, and above all learning how to identify which stage of 
burnout prevails at the particular moment (Veninga and 
Spradley 1981). 

More recently stress has been viewed as the product of a 
misfit betweeii the individual and his environment. This 
idea, formulated in the P-F fit model, holds that the combi- 
nation of an individual, including his particular personality 
and .behaviors, with a particular physical and social envi- 
ronment can result in a stressful situation or imbalance. 
^Stressors from both domains bcseigc the individual. 

Can Burnout Be Prevented? 

Strategies for preventing or treating burnout can be viewed 
from two perspectives: the personal and the organizational. 
Personal strategics include the management of stressful 
feelings and situations by following Hans Selye's philoso- 
phy of '^altrui .tic egoism" and by using his prescription for 
enjoying a full life. 

Organizational strategies refer to the implementation of 
new reward systems, adult-career development piograp's, 
informal communication styles, and the involvement Oi 
faculty in planning and in governance of institutions. By 
supporting faculty and promoting institutional vitality, de- 
cision makers can foster creativity and productivity among 
faculty. This is the best medicine in the academic market 
for preventing or treating initial symptoms of burnout. 

Can Academia Survive Burnout? 

It has become apparent that retrenchment continues to be 
a way of life in academe. The situation is ca".se for alarm 
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because faculty careers have been affected the most. Along 
with this trend, many individuals appear to have lost their 
identity with academe. Pressures originally leading to fac- 
ulty stress will persist in the future; hence, institutions at 
this point need to become more aware of the effects of 
stress upon their faculty and administrators. 

All available resources and personnel should join forces 
to quell the effects of this incipient and rampant disease, 
destined to harm the very people whose goal it is to serve 
others with greater understanding and insight. In academia, 
scholars abound who are willing and able to contribute to 
knowledge on stress and, like dedicated doctors treating 
their patients (in this case themselves), finding effective 
ways to penetrate the mystery of an ailment threatening 
their very life's work. 

Academia has infinite opportunity for survival if it can 
stop the burnout epidemic immediately. 
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MEANINGS: From Burnout to Stress to Burnout in Academe 



iSurtiout 

It is not exciting anymore to wake up in the morning, 
dress, and go lo work. Il has been some lime since you had 
any enthusiasm for your job. It is not challenging anymore 
and has simply become a drag. You are constantly tired, 
suffer continuous headache^-, and cannot get rid of a cold. 
You could be suffering from "burnout/' 

Stress resides in all individuals, but burnout is a distinc- 
tive kind of work-related stress. Among corporate man- 
agers, the word is becoming socially acceptable (Green- 
berger 1981). It is a slick way of expressing one's 
tiredness, frustrations, a.id cynicism regarding work. An 
estimated 10 percent of the overall executive population 
show symptoms of job burnout (Manuso 1979): "exhaus- 
tion, detachment, boredom and cynicism, impatience and 
heightened irritability, a sense of impotence, a feeling of 
being unappreciated, paranoia, disorientation, psychoso- 
matic complaints, depression, and denial of feelings" 
(Freudenberger 5980, p. 61). 

The phenomenon of burnout originally focused on the 
"helping professions" or "human services" (Cherniss 
1980), such as social work. Studies on the subject have ex- 
tended to other helping profess*' ns, such as nursing and 
leaching, and more recently lo 't ier occupations that gen- 
erate considerable stress, such as business and corporate 
work, in which the syndrome ha^ been quite evident. It is 
the continuous interpersonal relationship between profes- 
sional and client that causes emotional exhaustion, creates 
stress, and finally changes an individual's behavior. 
Maslach, who conducted the pioneering research, defines 
burnout as "a syndrome of emotional exhaustion and cyni- 
cism that frequently occurs among individuals who do 
'people work' — spend considerable time in close encoun- 
ters with others under conditions of chronic tension and 
stress" (Maslach and Jackson 1979). Burnout is thus speci- 
fically viewed as a phenomenon related to job stress 
(Maslach I9".2b). 

It should be evident by now that burnout is not just a 
malaise or indisposition; rather, it has advanced into an un- 
wholesome state or condition that can bring highly un- 
pleasant feelings and reactions, including overt and covert 
''dis-ease," and can threaten one's job status. As in the 
case of any situation with strong impact and the connota- 
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tion of adverse or harmful consequences, burnout also sets 
into motion a protective response that nature has provided 
for the purpose of survival. This protective response is 
called "the stress reaction/' Because its implications for 
health and disease are vast, it merits a careful review. 

Stress 

Government leaders, scientists, and the general public 
have joined in their increasing concern to try to understand 
siresii in its relationship to the medical, social, behavioral, 
and oii^anizational sciences. Insights on stress that are rel- 
evant to burnout provide a broader view and understand- 
ing of thdt subject. 

According to the original scientific definition: 

Stress is the state manifested hy a specific syndrome 
which consists of all the nonspecifically induced changes 
within a biological system (Selye I9S5, p. 54). 

Stress is "both specific and non^;p:cific at the same time" 
(Selye I9h.s^, p. 5). Effort, fatigue, pain, and fear produce 
stress, but none can be singled out as the one factor, be- 
cause stress applies equally to all (Selye 1974, p. 12). Cer- 
tain features are common to all of them. Stress can be the 
outside cause of one's reaction and also the reaction itself. 
Medically, however, the term is applied only to the reac- 
tion (Oken 1974). 

The price of stress is high, for it simultaneously affects 
society's emotional and physical health on many levels. 
Ambivalence about family, alienation of children, conflict- 
ing roles for men and women, an impersonal working envi- 
ronment, and a highly technological society are just a few 
of the current conditions influencing stress. Not everyone 
however, interprets these same events as threatening or 
stressful (Groen and Bastiaans 1975; Kneller 1965; Ryan 
1969); what may be stressful to one person may not neces- 
sarily affect another (Oken 1974, p. 10). 

Physical Stress: Fight or Flight 

Selye noted that during its response to stress, the body 
changes in many ways to mobilize its defenses and guard 
itself against damage— the ^^general adaptation syndrome/' 
The changes consist of three stages— rhe alarm reaction. 
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resistance, an J exhaustion. In the first stage, the brain con- 
tacts the pitui:ary gland, which sends a hormonal message 
to the adrenal glands, which produce hormones that acti- 
vate a physiologic response (Selye 1974). The physiological 
phenomenon begins from the moment the adrenal glands 
enlarge as the lymphatic glands shrink. One breathes heav- 
ily, thereby increasing heart rate and blood pressure and 
releasing into the bloodstream more cholesterol and chemi- 
cals that coagulate the blood. As one feels the need for 
more oxygen, a^drenalin dilates the bronchi to alio a 
greater intake of oxygen. Hands and feet become cold 
while perspiration increases because blood flows from the 
extremities to vital organs. Pupils dilate for maximum vi- 
sion and digestive processes slow down to send blood to 
the muscles (Schwartz 1982, p 13). The body thus pre- 
pares itself for fight or flight. 

In the second stage, resistance, the body\ defenses are 
mobilized and damage is thereby thwarted. Ideally, during 
this stage, the individual restores equilibrium. Should the 
stressors continue unabated and the natural defense mech- 
anisms fail to work, however, the third stage occurs. Dur- 
ing exhaustion, adaptive mechanisms collapse and the 
body encounters the effects of stress-related illness or even 
death (Selye 1974). Reactions to stress, generated any- 
where along the spectrum from simple temperature 
changes to lifc-and-dcath situations, can stimulate one to 
fight or flee. 



Psychological Aspects of Stress 

The environmental stimulus and the reacting individual are 
both crucial in the response to stress. 

Psychological stress resides neither in the situation nor 
in the person: it depends on a transaction between the 
two. It arises from how the person appraises an event 
and adapts to it. Stress is what occurs when the de- 
mands of the environment, in the person s eyes, clearly 
exceed the resources of the person to handle them. Fore- 
most amon^ those resources is how the person construes 
the situation: does he or she judj^e it as threatening, or 
as a challenge? (Richard S. Lazarus quoted in Goleman 
1979, p. 52). 
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Thus, for Lazarus, - the intervening processes-— the 
thoughts we have about an impending', threat, the actions 
we take to avoid it'*— are most important (Goleman 1979, 
p. 44), 

Many events in an individual s life are depressmg; others 
make one feel embarrassed or angry. The same situation 
evokes different reactions in various individuals. Hach feel- 
ing has its own physical features; for example, one may 
perspire with the feeling of anxiety but blush because of 
embarrassment or anger Psychological stress results from 
daily pressures and an individual's sensitivities. Vulnerabil- 
ity to stress is frequently related to an individual's inability 
to adjust to ha/aidous situations. 

A more pressing task confronting researchers is how to 
identify stressors in routine events. The Holmes-Rahe 
scale was the first attempt to study both positive and nega- 
tive events in the lives of thousands of patients who had 
previous health problems, (The premise for the research 
was that a succession of major events could become a risk 
factor for illness,) The data wuc collected over two dec- 
ades, and the events were categorized and ranked in terms 
of intensity, 

Lazarus, however, objects to studying stress in terms of 
accumulated events. Small daily stresses, or hassles, are 
just as important as the milestone stresses that the 
Holmes-Rahe scale measures. In referring to the Hassle 
Scale, Lazarus notes that "the constant, minor irritants 
may be much more important than the large, landmark 
changes," He explains further: 

A persons nwniU\ social functioning^, and health don't 
hinK'e on hassles alone, hut on a halance hetween the 
i^ood things that happen to people— that make them Jcel 
\,ood^and the had There's something; else. Re- 
member, hi)M' you construe an event determines ij it\s 
stressful or not. lt\s a function of how the person ap- 
praises it. Some people, for example, flistl divorce as an 
uplift (Goleman 1979. p. 52). 

Lazarus hopes not only to specify characteristics of has- 
sles but also to establish ' hassle norms" for the general 
population and for particular locales and age groups, such 
as the New Yorker, the middle-aged businessman, the typi- 
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cal adolesccnl girl. Such findings about life events could 
emphasize the complexity of stress and weaken explana- 
tions of cause and etTect. Longitudinal analyses of people's 
emotional appraisal patterns and simultaneous coping 
could also contribute significantly toward the understand- 
ing of stress. 

The Paradox: Distress/Eustress 

Stress is usually thought of as harmful and as an enemy of 
health, it is, however, not only a normal response but also 
essentia! for living. As Selye explains, death will occur in 
the absence of stress, for without il we could never sur- 
vive. How would a person operate without the challenges 
that induce stress? 

Selye distinguishes between distress and custrcss. While 
distress and stress are often used interchangeably, individ- 
uals must reaLze that stress takes two forms — one of 
which is distress, the other of which is eustrcss (Selye 
1980, p. 11). Both depend not on the event but on an indi- 
vidual's perception of events, and the same event can 
cause both reactions in diflerent individuals. For instance, 
the end of World War 1! caused eustrcss among Americans 
because they were the victors, but it meant distress for the 
Japanese because they were the vanquished. While both 
come from an individual's collective environment, distress 
cn^ii^es a series of nonspecific responses within the indi- 
vidual, and eustress diciis a specific reaction from the 
body. For example, a ballet dancer can face eustress by 
exercising her body three or four hours a day because the 
body has adapted itself to exercising and has developed a 
specific mechanical response pattern for exercising through 
habituation, if a sedentary individual tried to exercise 
three or four fiours a day, however, her body would b»"- 
comc highly distressed because it was not acclimated to 
such rigorous exercising (Frew 1977, p. 90). 

A person's life is a chain of iiiicraciions between ihe in- 
dividual and his environment. Many situations can be con- 
sidered stressful. Some are good, others bad. Some are 
threats, others ihallen\*cs. Some are disfcss, others eu- 
stress. Lazarus, for example, conceives of the term stress 
as the ''cognitive appraisal" of an event. A pei son reacts 
to the demands of a certain stressor in view of his personal 
resources for adapting. Should the demands he perceives 
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exceed his available resources, the individual will most 
probably consider the stressor as a threat; however, should 
his resources exceed the demands, then the individual wtll- 
probabiy consider the stressor as a positive challenge, 

l.azarusN threats and challenges arc therefore equiva- 
lent to Selye's distress (unpleasant and depressing situa- 
tions) and eustress (pleasant and satisfying situations). 
Hvidence indicates that some stress in challenges has 
enhanced learning (Delgado, Roberts, and Miller 1954; 
Glazerand Weiss 1976; Miller 1951, 1980) and improved 
work performance (Anderson 1976; Flowers and Hughes 

1973; Frew 1977; Ivanccvich and Matteson 1980; Rogers 

1983). 

Although some individuals can excel in a very stressful 
situation, research increasingly indicates that excessive 
stress can result in poor health and/or chronic illness. 
Stress may be the cause of several disorders— peptic ul- 
cers, high blood pressure, rheumatoid arthritis, thyroid dis- 
ease, and others. These diseases usually occur during^^ 
stressful events; Selye calls them the "stress diseases" or 
"diseases of adaptation." They are also known as "psy- 
chosomatic diseases." Emotional reactions play a major 
role in causing these psychological and physical problems, 
which then affect either the weakest part or most vulnera- 
ble organ of the body. 

An individual can protect himself in many ways from the 
harmful effects of stress. By learning to master the pres- 
sures of everyday living, one discovers that stress can be- 
come a friend instead of an enemy by converting distress 
into eustress. 

The Connection: Work Stress/Job Burnout 
It would be impossible to work efficiently without generat- 
ing some degree of stress. Adrenalin must flow if one is to 
do a beneficial job. Stress therefore should not be elimina- 
ted from the body's sy/item. 

But the cost of stress is high. Stress disorders cost orga- 
nizations approximately $17 to $25 billion each year in lost 
performance, absenteeism, and health benefit payments 
(McGafi'ey 1978). In 1981, the Washington Business Group 
on Health, a representative for approximately 500 national 
corporations, reported that industry is losing more than $1 
billion yearly on problems related to stress, resulting in low 
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productivity, loss of time, accidents, and medical costs. An 
additional S42 billion a year can be attributed to alcohol 
and drug abuse and dependency, which often occur as re- 
actions to stress. 

It is obvious that the impact of stress at work on all 
phases ot living cannot be ignored any longer. Hxcessivc 
stress is harmful and affects one\ health, productivity, and 
family relationships. 

Einvironmental stressors are categorized as physicai or 
psychosocial. Poor ventilation and lighting and excessive 
noise fall under the category of physical stressors. Some 
psychosocial stressors include lack of job satisfaction or 
work security, little or no reco-j:nition for performance. 
Any one or a combination of these stressors during a pro- 
longed period of time can overload an individual's capacity 
for stress and trigger physiological responses, thus leading 
to the stage of exhaustion and to the susceptibility to men- 
tal or physical illness, and opening the gateway to burnout. 

Executive burnout has many causes. Rapidly changing 
technology and the problems of retrenchment can create an 
ambiguous situation, csuecially for the young executive 
who enters a profession with much vitality and enthusiasm 
and plans to advance rapidly in the company. The middle- 
aged executive may feel that this era is becoming "a young 
man's world'' where he will not fit. The executive silently 
suffers fears, disappointments, and isolation from family, 
colleagues, and friends (Constandse 1972), He senses that 
starting over is *'a venture that requires both courage and 
determination" (Mayer 1978), 

But an individual can have a low-stress job or no job at 
all and still burn out. Such is the case when an iridividual 
in a routine factory job feels overlooked in his work and 
experiences little stimulation, no challenge, and few oppor- 
tunities for growth or when a bored housewife with nothing 
to do all day feels caged in her secure suburban home 
while waiting for her tired executive husband to return vS- 
ter a hectic day at the office ( Veninga and Spradley 1981). 

A stressful job can result in a case of burnout tnrough 
progressive symptoms. 

I. "The Honeymoon" is the birginning stage; high en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, and job satisfaction start to wear 



off. 
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2. "Fuel Shortage ' includes the early symptoms of inef- 
ficiency at work: dissatisfaction with the job, fa- 
tigued, sleepless nights, increased smoking or drink- 
ing, or other means of escape. 

3. "Chronic Symptoms ' involve one's awareness of 
physical and psychological symptoms — chronic ex- 
haustion, physical illness, anger, and depression. 

4. The "Crisis" stage permits symptoms of burnout to 
reach an acute phase and to obsess the individual 
with problems. 

5. "Hitting the Wall" is the stage of total professional 
deterioration and dysfunction of physical and psycho- 
logical health (Veningaand Spradlcy 198 L pp. 38-70). 

While mild stress can be used as a positive force to stimu- 
late performance and to achieve a rewarding life style, un- 
relieved stress that gets out of hand can create serious 
damage to one's lifev 



Burnout in Academe 

Staying in the teaching profession is probably the biggest 
challenge facing teachers today. Year after year, competent 
teachers abandon their profession. This exodus stems froirt 
a variety of reasons, but probably one of the most mean- 
ingful and rapidly growing is burnout. 

/// New- York city, /U7> out of cvi'ry three teachers laid ; 
off one year expressed no interest in returning; to the 
classroom, 

in 1966, 97f of teachers surveyed said that if they had 
it to do over a^ain they would not ^o into education. By 
1976. this figure had jumped to 19% and another 17,5% 
said they mi)*ht also reconsider their occupational 
choice. 

An NEA s tress survey found teachers disillusioned 
and distrauiiht, as did similar surveys in Massachusetts. 
Chicago, New York State, Tacoma, and Tampa, 

A national surv('y conducted by Learning Magazine 
showed that 93% of the teachers questioned had experi- 
enced feelings ofhurnout (Collins and Masley 1980, 
p. 5)/ 
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While burnout among teachers is not an entirely new 
phenomenon, it hit teachers of the seventies with greater 
frequency. 

'7/ Ji4Sl isn'l \\'i)rth i!," said a New York City tcai hcr 
who asked not to he identified. "The elasses are over- 
Jlowinsi with kids who demand and deserve full-time at- 
tention. Staff morale is low. Then there is the pervasive 
threat oj violence, leaching is a 24-hour oeeupatum. / 
d(m t care how ^ood you are. After seven to 10 years 
vou hum out" (Reed 1979). 



Teaching brings many satisfactions, but the job also has its 
full share of physical, mental, and emotional pressures, 
wnich have increased in recent years. College professors 
too live in a highly competitive world and are subject to 
many of the same conflicts as high school teachers. 

Because of teachers' dissatisfaction with work or institu- 
tion, the academic climate of the 1980s indicates a highly 
stressful environment for faculty. They arc cognizant of 
the dichotomy between their personal expectations and the 
rewards offered to them by their profession. The exodus of 
faculty from the academy lo private business is growing 
rapidly. Industries lure faculty with attractive salaries and 
generous fringe benefits. The teaching profession has lost 
its public esteem and trust. The ideal of becoming a scholar 
has become an unrealistic achievement, because the mar- 
ketplace is saturated with Ph.D.s. For many, academe is no 
longer an attractive, remunerative, or confident way of life. 

The usual compensations of tenure and promotion have 
been diminished, while other, more informal values exert 
pressures between the individual and the institution. It is 
becoming almost impossible to achieve security through 
tenure. Requirements for a promotion include a set number 
of publications, which takes precedence over the profes- 
sor's effective and successful teaching. The reward system 
docs noi value quality teaching even though most profes- 
sors regard it as a major responsibility. 

Even though the extrinsic rewards of the academy have 
lost their savor, many professors enter or continue in aca- 
deme because they pursue intrinsic values: teaching, colle- 
giality, knowledge, respect, and service. "'These intrinsic 
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values arc still the driving force behind faculty careers" 
(Newell and Spear 1982, p, 5), Atlhough many find profes- 
sorship a satisfying career, they are sensitive to the incom- 
patibility between their personal professional goals and 
those of the institution. 

Studies reveal that faculty blarre many of their dissatis- 
factions on the internal structure of institutions (McGee 
1971 ) and on having too little involvement in planning and 
in governance (Magarrell 1982), Policies and practices of- 
ten negate professors' opinions; thus, academics feel less 
involved in the important decisions about running an insti- 
tution. Faculty have individual sets of values and goals to 
reconcile personal satisfactions, while institutions establish 
overall rules and regulations whose implications arc con- 
trary to accommodating the needs of individuals. 

The degree of commitment and purpose in the organiza- 
tion and profession dif-'crs among faculty and institutions 
(Clagett 1980). Instructors' concept of purpose — seeing 
themselves as part of an association — may be at odds with 
the institution's purpose — seeing itself as a bureaucracy, 

U.siuilly included in the definition oj projcssiomdisni is 
some notion oJ colle<^i<ilit\\ Projessiomds are seen relut- 
ini^ to each other as a s^roup oj eqiuds on an infornud 
and "primary-like'' level. The imposition of more formal 
relationships is often resisted, , , , The ori^anization 
tends to impose formal relationships on professionals, 
while professionals prefer jthej colleii^ual relationship, , , , 
I These/ "primary-like" informal relationships are 
the opposite of those that the organization requires to 
operate at its most efficient level, i,e ,, formal relation- 
ships. The conflicts between professionals and their or- 
,UUinization may he explained, therefore, hy recof^niz.in^ 
that two different types of social relationships may he 
operative, i,e,, colle^iality and formal relationships. 
When these two types of social relationships operate to- 
aether, conflict is inevitable (Pankin 1973, pp. 96-97), 

Several areas are sources of possible conflict: 

First, the professional is bound by a norm of service 
while a bureaucrat's primary responsibility is to the or- 
ji^anization. Second, professiotud authority is based on 
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technical knon lcdi^c w hile hurcancratic authority rests 
an a lc\^al contract hacked hy farmal sanctions, third > 
professional decisions ore hased on inter n<di:ed profes- 
sional standards while hureaucratic decisions represent 
compliance with directives from superiors, / 'inally, a 
professiomd's da ision is jndi^cd hy peers w hile a hit- 
reaucrat's decision is judged hy a superior (Miskcl and 
Gcrhardt 1974, p. 85). 

Increasing pressures on faculty create an unnecessarily 
stressful environment, which makes individuals feel 
^'pushed*' to resign (Pankin 1973) or simply wonder 
whether the institution really cares. 

The incidence of certain events within an organization 
indicates professional burnout: 

( I } hi^h turnover, (2) low morale, (J) "we-they" polar- 
izations, (4) increased concern with hureaucratic **turf" 
(5) conflicts over authority, (6) scape^'oatini^ (>f organiza- 
tional leaders, (7) increased ahsenteeism, and (8) the re- 
placement of informal communication hy rii^id, role- 
defined channels (White 1980, p. 4), 

Research on the sources of stress among college faculty, 
although hmited in nature and scope, suggests that work 
stress is the result of dissatisfactions prompted by aca- 
demic retrenchment, inflation, unemployment, and shifts in 
the composition of student bodies. Factors inducing stress 
most frequently cited in one study include lack of faculty 
participation in decision making, the increase in underpre- 
pared students, students' expectations of high grades, apa- 
thetic peers, and low salaries (Clagett 1980). Another study 
indicates that work-related areas of dissatisfaction cluster 
around functions of organization and management, includ- 
ing advancement, compensation, and institutional organi- 
zation and policies (Grahn 1981), Yet another study reports 
that salary, institutional support, and institutional policies 
arc the three highest ranking sources of stress for all fac- 
ulty (Bender and Blackwell N82), It is apparent from these 
studies that faculty are quite concerned with professional 
and economic security. 

The concept of burnout in academe is still an enigma. 
How vulnerable are faculty to burnout'.^ Which work- 
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related stressors may lead to biirnoiit, and what arc the 
symptoms of burnout among faculty in institutions of 
higher education? The signs of faculty burnout arc many: 
"physical and emotional exhaustion — and a feeling of be- 
ing professionally stuck" (Watkins 1982, p, I), "liick of sig- 
nificance in [one's] work" and 'Mack of control over [one's 
environment" (Ayala Pines quoted in Watkins 1982, p, 8), 
"the feeling of being locked into a job routine," (LeRoy 
Spaniol quoted in Reed 1979), the "diminishment of re- 
sources in already modest circumstances and the prospect^^ 
of more such bad news extending to the horizon of distant 
possibilities" {Chronicle of Hi^ier ^^ducation, 2 June 1982, 
p. 14). In short, burnout in acadcnw is the result of nega- 
tively perceived, work-related events or conditions that 
produce a level of persistent stress resultinii in chronic 
frustration, tiredness or exhaustion, (uh erse behavior, and 
inefficiency atull or dysfunction in one's work. 

While burnout has been confused with being profes- 
sionally stuck, it should not be assumed that the latter is a 
stage of burnout or a necessary condition for burnout to 
occur Burnout is the result of unrelieved stress so that the 
individual cannot function in his or her work environment 
because of the total inability to tolerate stress accompaniec 
by a feeling of exhaustion and fatigue. While the burnt out 
person is incapable of functioning properly, the stuck per- 
son is capable of functioning but lacks stimulation or chal- 
lenge. The indi vidual may eventually become a victim of 
burnout, however, because he or she is totally bored and 
indifTerenl to his or her career growth. 

Stress is a well-known aspect of the modern working 
world and has become prevalent in the educational com- 
munity. During the last decade, society has struggled with 
uncertainties rooted in the country's fragile economy, and 
the educational community has not been immune to those 
struggles and uncertainties. Academics, like their counter- 
parts in business, have been compelled to adjust their be- 
havior regarding their families, home environments, work- 
places, and social styles. Such transformations help to in- 
duce excessive stress. The stress tactor then becomes a 
powerful force in academics' performance of their work. 
The literature regarding the phenomenon as a serious prob 
lem in higher education indicates how widespread and in- 
tense the feelings of stress are among faculty and adminis- 



trators, but it appears that decision makers have little 
awareness of the problem yet. The educational institution 
must become aware ut\ and respond to, the faculty mem- 
ber as a whole person. Hnvironmental conditions may be 
just as important as the human condition, but they must be 
integrated if academics are to be held accountable for the 
eduv.. ional system. 
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THE INTERRELATIONSHIP: 
Person and Environment 



Burnout like job stress is attributable not only to apparent 
sources of stress but also to the relationship between 
personal and environmental stressors. The Person- 
Environment Fit Model, a theory of stress advanced by 
members of the Institute for Social Research at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, describes the interrelationship of the per- 
son and the environment. The model maximizes good fit to 
minimize work stress and contribute to the individual's to- 
tal personality growth and self-esteem. It provides the 
framework for much of the current research on work- 
related stress (MacBride 1982). 

Historical Perspective on the Research 

Research within the workplace is a somewhat new phe- 
nomenon; behavior in work settings has been a major tar- 
get of interest only since the Industrial Revolution. Early 
research, which began with the Industrial Revolution and 
lasted until the early 1900s, focused attention not on the 
social factors within the workplace but instead on specific 
job tasks. Interest in social factors began to gather momen- 
tum with the birth of the human relations movement. With 
his assumption of the *'Rabble Hypothesis," Elton Mayo, 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, deplored the authoritarian, task-oriented management 
practices that lacked avenues for satisfying personal needs 
and that instead stimulated tension, anxiety, and frustra- 
tion among workers. Mayo called ihese feelings of help- 
lessness ''anomie." Workers felt unimportant, confused, 
and unattached to their work environment (Hersey and 
Blanchard 1972). Concomitantly, between 1920 and 1940, 
sociologists began to show interest in job stress through 
the identification and solution of problems at organizational 
gatherings. 

These studies of satisfaction with and stress at work 
were criticized for their lack of concern with such issues as 
defining metliods or conceptualizing stress at work or for 
focusing on stressors either within the individual or within 
the organization rather than the relationship between the 
two. They did not yield the data needed for important find- 
ings about the relationship between the worker and the job. 

With the end of World War II, as the country emerged 
from the deprivation of the depression years and the 
trauma of the war. work came to mean the vehicle to self* 
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actualization, the means to tultilling expectations For new 
values and goals. Concomitantly, with the arrival in the 
United States ot many psychoanalysts who fled the Hitler 
regime, interest in psychiatry and mental health expanded. 
It was during that period that the team at the Institute for 
Social Research emerged with its conceptual model for the 
interrelationship between individual and environment and 
its effects un work stress and health. 



The P-E Fit Model 

The new theory of stress was termed the Person-Environ- 
ment Fit or Congruence Model (Campbell 1974; Caplan 
1972; French and Kahn 1962; French, Rodgers, and Cobb 
1974; House 1972; Pinneau 1976; Van Harrison 1976). The 
theory, based on Lewin's and Murray's descriptions of 
motivational processes, includes two kinds of fit, or match- 
ing (or in their absence, two discrepancies), between the 
individual and the environment: ( I) the objective P-E fit, 
which is the matching between the work environment and 
the individual, independent of perceptions; and (2) the sub- 
jective P-E fit, which is the matching between the individ- 
ual and his own perception (the "subjective person") and 
the work environment and his perception of it (the ''sub- 
jective environment"). "Work environment" refers to an 
individual's task or major responsibility at work in coordi- 
nation with the social, physical, and organizational aspects 
of the workplace. How do the objective environment and 
person relate to the subjective environment and person? 
Two additional discrepancies describe the degree of com- 
patibility (or fit) between the characteristics of the environ- 
ment and those of the individual. 



How does the 
objective 
environment 
and person 
relate to the 
subjective 
environment 
and person? 



Th e in d ividu £i / 5 co n t ac t w i t h rea I i t y is defin ed as th e dis - 
crepancy between the objective environment and the in- 
dividuaVs perception of it. The individuals accuracy of 
self-assessment is defined as the discrepancy between 
the objective person and the individual's subjective per- 
ception of self. . . . Each of the four discrepancies . . . 
represents an important measure of mental health. Good 
mental health is repre.sented by no discrepancy or low 
discrepancy for each of the jour comparisons (Van 
Harrison 1978, pp. 177-78). 
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The subjective tit between the person and the job envi- 
ronment may result in good mental health when the contin- 
ued experience of good fit enhances the person's self- 
esteem (White 1963), increases growth in personality, and 
improves physical health (Caplan el al, 1976), Poor fit in 
the workplace can lead to psychological strains like anxi- 
ety and insomnia, physiological strains like high blood 
pressure, and behavioral symptoms like heavy smoking or 
consumption of alcohol. Should these job-related stressors 
persist singly or combined, they can culminate in menial 
illness (exhaustion, depression, or even burnout) or physi- 
cal illness (heart disease or ulcer), 

P-E fit is not a static model of work stress. Stressors can 
be changed both in the environment and in the person 
through coping or defense. Coping refers to altering the ob- 
jective environment — by changing jobs or requesting a 
raise, for example — or changing the objective person — by 
upgrading skills through additional training, for example. 
In a poor fit, a person employs defense mechanisms to al- 
ter the subjective fit (the subjective environment or subjec- 
tive person) through unconscious mental processes, such 
as repression or projection (MacBride 1982), 

What is the basis for the relationship between the job, 
the individual, and stress? An individual usually strives to 
attain a set of goals that he or she has learned to value. 
The individual's self-concept is enhanced if the goals are 
met, his well-being impaired if they are not. These con- 
cepts arc implicit in the fit between the individual and the 
environment. Stress increases when the environment 
threatens not to support the goals the individual seeks. The 
P-E fit model conceptualizes these relationships between 
forces acting on the individual, identifying the needs and 
motives separately, and distinguishes between the de- 
mands of the work environment and what the work envi- 
ronment offers or supplies, A unique bond must be realized 
between the individual's needs and values and the work 
environment. This bond or relationship exists throughout a 
job period or is considered when one is choosing a career 
(Van Harrison 1978). 

P-E Fit in Academe 

What are the implications of the P-E fit theory for faculty 
in higher education? First, the fit between the faculty can- 
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didatc and the position available should be contemplated 
carefully. Several questions need to be answered: What arc 
the candidate's motives or expectations with regard to the 
position available? What are the purposes of the institu- 
tion? Is it a liberal arts, technical, or community college, 
or a university? Is it oriented toward teaching or research? 
How do the individual and his qualifications fit into the in- 
stitution's image in the community? What are the oppor- 
tunities for personal and professional growth? 

Once the faculty candidate has been hired, the fit can be 
periodically reviewed as part of an annual evaluation. It is 
a fact that people's values, needs, and abilities are continu- 
ously changing. With technology playing such an important 
role in the development and growth of postsecondary insti- 
tutions, shifts in offers and demands for different positions 
within institutions occur. For individuals whose environ- 
ment does not fit, attempts can be made to reduce stress 
through counseling or additional training. But if the misfit 
demonstrates the need for more challenging work, then a 
promotion or its equivalent remuneration should be consid- 
ered. Fit regarding the faculty's needs and values must be 
considered in addition to fit regarding individual abilities. 

The institution should develop some kind of process for 
evaluations throughout the professional life of tenured fac- 
ulty. Developing such a program would not only correct 
misfits but also maintain productive fits. The usual ap- 
proach has been for administrator, dean, or chair to contin- 
ually monitor the fit between faculty member and institu- 
tion (or department). It is worth considering, however, 
placing most of the responsibility for reducing stress on the 
faculty member. If institutions could allow faculty to have 
greater control over their own obligations and work envi- 
ronment, perhaps then they could themselves modify their 
individual preferences to effect a better fit with their envi- 
ronment. 

Giving the faculty member more control should not be 
confused with requiring more work. Enriching or enlarging 
responsibilities may improve fit for some, but it could 
worsen fit for others who prefer simpler academic lives. 
Providing more control will, however, make it necessary to 
meet the challenge of greater faculty involvement. The P-H 
fit theory suggests that increasing participation incremen- 
tally is valid, because it allows the faculty member to 
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structure responsibilities to better fit his abilities and val- 
ues. For that 20 percent of the faculty with great stamina, 
who want more complex and challenging tasks, new aca- 
demic opportunities can be instigated while motivation re- 
mains high. The faculty preferring simpler assignments, 
and in particular those who do not wi-h to participate in 
decision making, could relegate that task to others. 

The tremendous advantage of allowing some individual- 
izxition of the job is the ereation of a mechanism for the 
onsioin^ maintenance of ^oodfit. As either personal 
preferences or job demands change, the individual can — 
w ithout outside intervention— cope by making adjust- 
ments in the Job to lessen [misfitj and improve fit (Van 
Harrison 1978, p. 198). 

Obtaining and maintaining good fit between the individ- 
ual and his work throughout the entire working career sug- 
gests thai planning is necessary to maximize good fit 
throughout all stages of life. Distinctions have to be made 
between fits at different times. For instance, the effects of 
a misfit at a current position may be tolerated if the current 
position is used to reach a future goal. Failed expectations 
and fits, because of a change in individual needs, values, or 
abilities or because of a wrong perception of the demands 
and supplies of one's job, could be remedied by changing 
the career. More evidence is needed on the use of P-E fit to 
clarify the selection of career paths and adult life cycles in- 
fluencing changes in the values and goals of the individual 
throughout stages in his career. 

Other Models of Value 

Although the P-E fit theory is one of the most widely ac- 
cepted models of occupational stress, other concepts are 
worthy of attention, such as the study based on cybernet- 
ics. The basic premise of this theory is that behavior is di- 
rected at reducing deviations from a specific goal or state 
of being (Cummings and Cooper 1979). 

A model of teacher stress presented by Kyriacou and 
Sutcliffe (1979) emphasizes the assessment of threat to 
one's well-being as a central mechanism mediating the ex- 
perience of stress. Individuals who in general expect exter- 
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nal control are more likely to appraise their environment as 
threatening and hence may experience greater stress. 

According to a model proposed by House and Wells 
(1978), the three dimensions of the burnout syndrome re- 
flect the three major symptomatic categories of stress: 
physiological energy; affective-cognitive behavior, which 
focuses on demoralization and frustration; and behavioral 
symptoms, which focus on reduced work efficiency. This 
model reveals social and psychological variables as pro- 
posed by Beehr and Newman (1978) and Malteson and 
Ivancevich (1979). 
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STRESSORS: Effects within the Person 
and the Environment 



Sigmund Freud said that a mentally healthy individual is 
someone who is capable of love and work. He pointed out 
that work allows the individual to stay in touch with his 
world and at the same time control it. Therefore, he 
considered work a crucial medium for mental health 
(Levinson 1970). 

/// the mentally healthy person (the id. the e^o, and the 
superef^o} form a unified and harmonious orj^>ani:xition. 
By workin}^ tof^ether cooperatively they enable the 
individual to carry on efficient and satisfying* transac- 
tions with his environment (Hall 1954, p. 22). 

Perish ihe thought that one could possibly become 
mentally ill today. Instead, the talk is of stress. Everyone 
agrees that they experience tremendous pressures From 
their outside world, business concerns, family life, and a 
whole round of daily events. Stress, however, is not just 
something that is aroused by outside sources, such as the 
workplace, for much has to do with an individual's inner 
make-up. 

The P-E fit model emphasizes the interrelationship 
between the individual and the work environment. It does 
not, however, reject the possible effects of stressors within 
the person or the workplace. The model does not disre- 
gard the assumption that because ''burnout is ci»used by 
prolonged exposure to stress and frustration, all of the 
various personal and environmental factors that generate 
stress and frustration for humans must be considered as 
potential causes of burnout" (Carroll and White 1982). 



Factors within the Person 

No known personality trait can cause burnout in an indi- 
vidual. Research has shown, however, that certain person- 
ality characteristics may predispose an individual to burn- 
out. From clinical experience, Freudenberger (1982) 
describes two groups of individuals who are prone to burn- 
out. The individuals in one group descend from families 
whose fathers are authoritative, cold, unafTectionale, so- 
cially passive, but occasionally argumentative. The 
mothers are also cold and authoritative but active as social 
climbers. Often the individuals of this group refer to them- 




selves as low achievers, very sensitive, and with a desire 
to be accepted. 

The other group seems to have driven, ambitious, 
achievement-oriented fathers as role models. The mothers 
in this group are gentle, passive, nurturing persons but 
not always capable of demonstrating their feelings. I he in- 
dividuals in this group describe themselves as high 
achievers, sociable, and responsive, in both groups, indi- 
viduals depict themselves as loners, unable to express feel- 
ings or be assertive. Usually they are the very people who 
invest so much time in their jobs in search of fultillment 
and identity. They work with a high sense of idealism and 
hope. A very important factor is that they are accepted 
and liked. They give to the point of becoming drained and 
thus become selfless. But all along they refuse to rely on 
others or to request help. 

Some research relates personality and behavioral tr*aits 
to stress and ultimately to coronary heart disease. "The 
most consistent evidence relating psychological factors to 
(coronary heart disease] ..ppears to be associated with cer- 
tain personality and behavioral traits" (Rosenman and 
Friedman 1983. p. 49;. such as the Type A behavior pat- 
tern, a complex of emotional reactions. In contrast to its 
"B* counterpart, in which easy-going personality traits 
predominate. Type A behavior is considered the principal 
risk factor for coronary heart disease. Type A behavior is 

(in (u tion-cmotion complex that can he ohscrvvd in anv 
person who is aggressively involved in a chronic, inces- 
sant stru^^lc to achieve more and more in less and less 
time, and if required to do so, against the opposini^ ef 
jorts of other things or other persons, it is not psychosis 
or a complex of worries or fear or phobias or obsessions, 
hut a socially acceptable— indeed often praised— form of 
conflict. Persons possessin,u this pattern also are quite 
prone to exhibit a free-jloatin^ hut extraordinarily w ell- 
rationalized hostility. As mi^ht be expected, there are 
decrees in the intensity of this behavior pattern. More- 
over, because the pattern represents the reaction that 
takes place when particular personality traits of an af 
flu ted individual are challenged or aroused by a specific 
cnvinmmental a^ent. the results of this reaction {that is, 
the behavior pattern itself) may not he felt or exhibited 
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hv him if he happens to he in or eonfnmted hy an envi- 
ronment that presents no ehalleni^e (Friedman and Ro- 
scnman 1974. pp. 67-6S). 

Rosenman and Friedman ( 1983) list 23 psychological and 
behavioral traits common in Type A behavior, among them 
self-control, self-confidence, competitiveness, tenseness, 
impatience, inability to relax away from work, suppressed 
hostility, an orientation toward achievement, and the de- 
nial of failure. 

Perhaps the environment of the contemporary university 
should encourage the increasing prevalence of Type A- 
style administrators, because such behavior appears to of- 
fer special rewards to those who can perform and commu- 
nicate more aggressively to their colleagues. New part- 
nerships between government/industry and higher educa- 
tion, fomented by spiraling technology, seem to presage 
the advent of innovative, assertive, and "supersane" ad- 
ministrators. 

ihe administrator who knows what real power is and 
where it eomes from will he insulated against hurnout. 
Burnout appears to he a funetion of the distanee he- 
tween expeetations and actuality. The supersane admin- 
istrator maintains a narrow ^ap hetween the two. In the 
ahsence of addictions to an idealized ima^e of the way 
things should he, reality ojfers few rude surprises. Re- 
wards don't disappear hecause they issue from within, 
rej^ardless of fluctuating external circumstance. Neither 
the system nor the people can make supersane adminis- 
trators crazy. They accept what is and do what is and di 
what they do in full recognition that their efforts could 
fail— {hut} at least they had fun ^ettin^ there. They may 
choose to leave a joh if the enjoyment hecomes dimin- 
ished, hut not hecause they are hurnt out. They would 
have made their move as soon as they sensed it i ould 
happen if they stayed lon^u^r. Thus, the supersane ad- 
ministrator is in touch with an inner guidance system 
which will ^ive explicit directions, on time, to anyone 
who would pay attention ( Vash 1980, p. 1 14). 

Locus of control, self -efficacy, and mastery 

Control of a drive or an emotion is a learned process. It ir 

eludes incessant efforts to find worthwhile, attainable. 
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aims. When an individual is ahic lo carry forth this process 
with positive results, he experiences a feeling of self- 
efficacy and mastery. 

We should always strive for w hat wc ourselves— not the 
soeiety that surrounds us—rei^ardas worthwhile. But we 
must, at all eost, avoid frustration, the humiliation of 
failure: we must not aim too hi^h and undertake tasks 
which are beyond us. Everyone has his own limits. For 
some of us, these may he near the maximum, for others 
near the minimum, of what man can attain. But within 
the limits set by our innate abilities, we should strive for 
excellence Jor the best that we can do. Not for perfec- 
tion—for that is almost always unattainable—and setting* 
it as an aim can only lead to the distress of frustration. 
Excellence is a wonderful ^oal in itself and hi^^hly suit- 
able to earn us the goodwill, respect, and even love of 
our neighbors (Sclyc 1974, p. II). 

An individual will experience less stress at work and en- 
counter fewer illnesses if he has a strong sense of control 
over his life (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe 1979). A person who 
confronts the challenges of a new job experience without 
proper skills for coping is prone to experience failure on 
the job, which certainly invites burnout (Warnath 1979). 

It is very common these days to find faculty with doctor- 
ates teaching at community colleges where they feel 
trapped in their jobs. They are overqualified and have little 
opportunity for advancement or even the chance of {cach- 
ing a course within their specialization. Most damaging is 
the fact that the individual will probably have to bear with 
the situation, for the problems of retrenchment at colleges 
and universities imply the individual has little chance of 
getting a job at another college. The story could end there- 
fore with the individual's overextending efforts to do the 
job or with failure and burnout. 

The hardy personality type 

The notion of control is questioned when one takes into ac- 
count that some people face stress without becoming ill. 
Can the hardy personality survive stress better than oth- 
ers? The "Hardy Personality Type*' is disposed toward 
commitment (versus alienation), control (versus powerless- 
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ncss), and challenge (versus threat) (Kobasa, Hilker, and 
Maddi 1979; Maddi 1980), 

For a person to encounter highly stressful situations and 
still remain healthy, he must believe in and become aware 
of himself. The individual must believe that one can con- 
trol and transform events and mus. perceive change as an 
opportunity or challenge instead of regarding it as a threat. 
When an individual experiences a stressful incident, he is 
able to energize and become exhilarated instead of worry- 
ing and becoming debilitated. 

Hundreds of programs, ranging from relaxation to medi- 
tation, teach the public techniques for coping with stress. 
Kobasa's work on existential psychotherapy seeks to 
transform the individual's outlook and actions so thai he ii 
able to assimilate incidents in his experience by making de 
cisions for himself and believing that change is an opporlu 
nity for personal growth and human fulfillment. 

Nature of the person's value system 
How then does a person deal with stress in the environ- 
ment? The pioneering work of psychologist Waller B, Can 
non ( 1932) describes the doctrine of homeostasis as the 
means by which the body, using hormonal feedback, pre- 
serves a stale of equilibrium despite environmental stres- 
sors. The cybernetic theory or systems control of occupa- 
tional stress explains how an individual maintains 
stabilization concomitantly within the organism and its en 
vironment (Ashby 1954, 1966). Because individuals must 
learn to cope with different stressors in the work environ- 
ment (Cooper and Payne 1978), the latter theory can help 
explain time, information, and feedback (Shibulani 
more comprehensive portrayal of the P-E interaction. 

Temporal factors art . i ucial. and manifold, in research 
on htwian stress. , . , I However J little consideration ho 
been f^iven to such temporal factors in theory or in re- 
search. , . . Time may he one of the most important am 
most nef^lected parameters of the problem (McGrath 
1970, p. 23), 

The focus on information underscores the key notion 
that information mediates the person-environment rela 
tionship. The idea of feedback recognizes that coping 
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hchuvior is purposeful, directed hy ktunvledi^e ofiis pre- 
vi(Nis effects. These factors are central to an under- 
standini: of stress. Moreo ver, they are equally applicahU 
t(f the stress phenomena studied both hy physi(floi:ists 
and soi;ial scientists (Cummings and Cooper 1979, 



This perspective focuses on the processes of stress, 
threat, strain, and adjustment that define and make opera- 
tive the specific aspects of the P-E fit. Stress and threat re- 
fer to the external (environmental) factors disturbing the 
individual's preferred steady state. Stress represents 
present conditions in the environment; threat represents 
factors that could affect the individual's future. Strain is 
the immediate effect, the disruption within the individual. 
Adjustment refers to the individual's subsequent behavior 
to reduce those strains or maintain equilibrium. Usually 
the literature on occupational stress lacks a distinction be- 
tween strain (immediate effects, such as dissatisfaction 
with the job) and adjustment (a person's response, such as 
curtailed aspirations). 

Research suggests that individuals difl'er widely in their 
preferences for work. To find out individuals' preferences 
within the setting of the job requires knowledge of the indi- 
vidual's preferential hierarchy of work values. Cummings 
and Cooper (1979), in their research on the cybernetic the- 
ory of occupational stress, underscore the employee's hier 
archy of values and tolerance for disequilibrium within the 
various work elements. 

Values are beliefs that are anchored deeply within a per- 
son. An individual develops a hierarchy, of values through 
his identification with parents, teachers, and peers, and 
through the totality of life experiences. Discovering that 
one's values are no longer acceptable or finding out that 
one must act against one's beliefs can summon stressful 
situations. If, for example, one disagrees with the objec- 
tives of a new college curriculum based on the back to ba- 
sics movement, this value conflict may cause stress. When 
ever beliefs are in discord, major distress can occur. 

College instructors consistently experience lack of con- 
trol Over time, lack of material resources, and lack of com- 
munication. Educators often feel they are victims of situa 
tional stress and have little or no control over such factors 
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Declining enrollments, dismissal of staff, and reassign- 
ments are just a few ot the stressful situations and tasks ad- 
ministrators confront. Decreased authority and status, low 
salaries because of financial constraints, and an emphasis 
on accountability and evaluation create feelings of power- 
lessness among educators. No wonder they are the prime 
target of burnout! 

Factors in the Work Environment 

Considerable attention has been focused on the physical, 
social, and organizational factors that contribute to job 
stress, and the relationship between environmental stress 
and burnout has been researched to some extent. Certain 
specific factors in the work environment contribute to 
stress and thus may lead to burnout: role dynamics, re- 
sponsibility, occupation, job satisfaction, career paths, and 
the organization itself. 

Role dynamics 

How does one define Ihe character of an organization — or 
of an institution of learning? Perhaps the best way to define 
it is by identifying the influence the members have on its 
organization. How do members behave within the organi- 
zation? Institutions acquire very special characteristics — 
one might even call it behavior. They behave according to 
how their members impose seitJtivity, restriction, persist- 
ence, and other paraphernalia of organizational practice to 
maintain and justify their influence. The organization thus 
becomes totally dependent on the roles its members 
choose to perform. As each member does his part, the or- 
ganization becomes more complex and more specialized, 
conforming to the interdependence of its organizational 
role. Out of conformity stem the components of this hu- 
man and technological organization, for all related tunc- 
tions must serve the institution's overall goal. "To bring 
that plan to life requires only the appropriate behavior of 
people as members of organizations. In that requirement, 
howeve-, lie most of the weakness of modern organizations 
and most of the frustrations of their leaders*' (Kahn et al. 

r>8i. p. 5). 

Research on role conflict and role ambiguity shares a 
common goal: to understand the effects of the environment 
on the individual's physical and mental health. Here the 
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environment should be viewed as the formal organization 
or group to which the individual belongs. The character of 
the organization affects the individual's emotional state and 
behavior. 

An organization depends on the activities of its mem- 
bers. Thus, each member plays a role within the pattern of 
the organization. To analyze the impact of an organization 
upon an individual, the members' role behavior should be 
studied as it affects the individual. Roles selected by those 
members coming in direct contact with each other are la- 
beled "role set." Members constantly influence and regu- 
late individual behavior in agreement with their own role 
expectations. Members of a role set are called "role 
senders." 

Within an organization, one can find many instances of 
undefined expectations. The same is true for institutions *»f 
higher education. Nebulous perspectives lead to role amoi- 
guity and role conflict, which in turn create problems of 
adjustment. How one faces adjustments depends on the in- 
dividual personality and one's relationships with other 
members of the role set. Both influences affect the role 
sender's behavior toward himself and monitor the individ- 
ual's response to ambiguity and conflict (Kahn el al. 1981). 

When role conflict is present, one can infer thai 
several members of the role set presume different role ex- 
pectations for the focal individual. Varied expectations 
pressurt the individual into digressive forms of behavior. 
The individual can experience psychological conflict when 
these role pressures give rise to the role forces within him 
(Kahn el al. 1964). 

Role conflict takes several forms. Inter-sender conflict 
occurs when members of a role set send conflicting expec- 
tations to the focal person. Person-role conflict occurs 
when role performance conflicts with an individual's val- 
ues. Intru-sender conflict occurs when contradictory ex- 
pectations are sent from one sender to another. Inter-role 
conflict occurs when the focal person has two conflicting 
roles (for example parent and teacher). Other forms of 
conflict may develop from these four basic types, such as 
role overload, a prevalent form of conflict in industrial or- 
ganizations (Kahn ct al. 1981, p. 20). Role overload occurs 
when an individual is expected to perform a wide variety 
of tasks within a limited lime. Kahn ( 1978) divides role 
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overload into qualitative overload — things that arc too 
difficult to do — and quantitative overload — too many 
things to do. 

Kahn et al. ( 1964) identified role ambiguity as the second 
organizational stress factor. Role ambiguity occurs when 
the required information needed for appropriate perform- 
ance of a role in a given situation is missing. If the focal 
person is to conform to the expectations dictated by the 
members of his role set, then the responsibilities, require- 
ments, and explanations of what is his place within the or- 
ganization should be early communicated to him. This in- 
formation is required for personal assurance. Such 
communication will allow the person to know how he 
should behave to satisfy his personal needs and to protect 
his values and which behaviors are common to people 
within the organization. Ambiguity may result if the cor- 
rect information is not transmitted to the focal person be- 
cause it is incomplete or insufficient. 

Role conflict involves a change in the focal individual's 
behavior as he is pressured by members of the role set. 
While the person is trying to maintain some equilibrium in 
his job, pressure and additional forces threaten his stabil- 
ity, and conflict thus strikes him. 

Several investigations have uncovered role conflicts in 
organizations, which seem to have the potential for dis- 
turbing individuals who are exposed to them. Different 
people vary in their tolerance for role conflict, and some of 
the personality correlates of this tolerance are known. 
Usually role conflict is associated with loss of morale, low 
productivity, and other deleterious eff^ects. leading to 
symptoms of burnout (Biddle 1979). For this reason, re- 
searchers have interpreted role conflict as an important 
problem that organizations must resolve. 

Evidence indicates that role ambiguity is a source of un- 
happiness among individuals within an organization (Kahn 
et al. 1964). Katz (1968) contends, however, that 
some "autonomy" must be provided for employees if they 
are to solve the daily, shifting problems of their work. But 
it is not always certain under what circumstances the indi- 
vidual will extend his role or resent the additional structure 
(Biddle 1979). 

Role overload occurs when an individual is faced with a 
complex role set. People experience stress when faced witi 
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loo many roles (Coscr and Coser 1974; Goode 1960; Mer- 
lon 1957; Slater l%3; Snoek 1966). It is assumed that indi- 
viduals have but limited time and energy and that they be- 
come distressed when loo many demands are placed on 
Ihem. Although human energy docs not seem finite in any 
simple sense, people at times lake on additional roles in 
which they become stressed, even though they are truly in- 
terested and motivated. 

In summary, role dynamics apply to institutions of 
higher education, just as they do to other types of organi- 
zations. Colleges and universities comprise the patterns 
and conforming actions of their faculties and administra- 
tors. Hence, the role of each individual member in the in- 
stitution consists of the part he or she plays in the com- 
plete pattern of action. 

Responsibility 

French and Caplan (1970) hypothesized that specinc types 
of stress at work bring about specific changes in risk fac- 
tors. For example, an individual under pressure may 
smoke heavily and his blood pressure and level of choles- 
terol rise. Responsibility can be another type of stress, be- 
cause it affects a person physically by increasing his or her 
risk of coronary attack. It is important to note, however, 
that merely being responsible is not as important as feeling 
responsible for the welfare of other people, as is the case 
with teachers. In addition, being responsible for work- 
related tasks that involve equipment rather than human 
beings would probably not increase the risk of coronary 
attack (Wardwell, Hyman, and Bahnson 1964). In the 
educator's world, one of the antecedents of burnout is the 
assumption that students do not learn because teachers do 
not teach. Although it is false, that premise has become the 
basis of unrealistic expectations shared by the public, thus 
causing "fmstration, guilt, and sense of failure" among 
many teachers at all levels of the educational system 
(Pines, Aronson, and Kafry 1981). 

Another reason for the emotional and physiological 
stress of teachers is the daily confrontation with unmoti- 
vated and uninterested students who enter college without 
the necessary maturity to succeed. Because students do 
not have the required skills in speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, instructors must teach minimal skills. Although this 
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untraditional student has been called "the new student" 
(Cross 1971), it is truly the faculty of the eighties who 
should be called "the new faculty." They have had to pre- 
pare psychologically and emotionally to master their new 
role as paternal educator, because many college students 
still have to be led by the hand and guided in the ma.iage- 
menl of their own learning. The additional feeling of re- 
sponsibility for other human beings' welfare thus creates 
stress in college teachers who have been trained with tradi- 
tional high standards at graduate school. As a helping pro- 
fession, leaching promotes the danger of burnout and ex- 
haustion because leaching especially demands giving 
emotionally of oneself to others. 

Occupation 

Although most college administrators have been faculty 
members at one point or another, the occupations of ad- 
ministrator and instructor are characterized by different 
types of stress. The job of administrator entails one type of 
responsibility, the job of instructor another. Various forms 
of job stress might affect risk factors in different ways. 

The nature of occupational differences between adminis- 
trator and instructor can have a different relationship to 
burnout. Persons who are burnt out tend to differ in dispo- 
sition and temperament from those who are not. The Type 
A personality, as previously mentioned, is more prone to 
coronary attack because such an individual is character- 
ized as being aggressive, hostile, ambitious, conscious of 
lime, impatient, pressured, and engaged in multiple activi- 
ties. If the variable for the need of social approval is 
added, then the individual can suffer even greater strain 
under pressure, which usually happens because the person 
is greatly infiuenced by the criticisms of others in his social 
(work) environment. 

Personality variables might have some etTecl on coro- 
nary heart disease through several channels. 

Personality may influence heart disease via occupational 
choice. For example, the coronary personality may he 
more likely to seek out the risk administrative job rather 
than the job of engineer or scientist {equivalent to col- 
lege professor). And, perhaps, the coronary personality 
w ho finds himself in an enf^ineerin^ job takes steps to 
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move into a more administrative joh. Another channel 
through which personality may have its ejfect is in medi- 
ating^ the relationship between one's occupation and the 
stress (me experiences in that occupation, . . . To j^ive an 
illustration a manager when objectively overloaded may 
he more likely to experience subjective overload because 
he is a Type A personality. [The third channel is] while 
job stress may cause changes in risk factors such as cho- 
lesterol and number of cigarettes smoked, such changes 
are perhaps more likely to occur if the person is Type A 
rather than Type B (French and Caplan 1970, p. 386). 

Day by day the administrator tries to cope with the dif- 
ferent kinds of pressures that occur. As pressures mount, 
they gradually overcome the administrator, who eventually 
experiences a sense of helplessness because he no longer 
has the power or autonomy to act. A former burnl/^out ad- 
ministrator explains how the socia, forces behind the occu- 
pation of administrator can lead to burnout. 

Living in the center of the cyclone, with no safe ground 
anywhere and in a chronic state of information over- 
load** and ^'psychological crowding,'' leads inexorably 
to physiological and behavioral deterioration among 
even the strongest and most resourceful human beings — 
just as physical crowding has been shown to do with 
lower species (Vash 1980, p. 4). 

Job satisfaction 

Role conflict and role ambiguity in different types of occu- 
pations significantly affect job satisfaction and personal 
stress (Schuler, Aldag, and Brief 1977). Burke (1976) found 
that job satisfaction is related to four occupational stresses: 
excess of responsibility, perceiving oneself as unqualified, 
excessive workload, and lack of input in decision making. 
Individuals with Type A behavior experience great job 
conflicts and dissatisfaction (Howard, Cunningham, and 
Rechnitpcr 1977). Job satisfaction can be related to co.o- 
nary he;, disease (French and Caplan 1970; Sales 1969a). 
Subjects conditioned to overload and to underload demon- 
strated significant differences with regard to job satisfac- 
tion; the most dissatisfied showed an increase in choles- 
terol, thus suggesting the possibility of coronary heart 
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disease. Studies building upon Sales's work at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan contend that the risk of developing coro- 
nary heart disease depends on whether the subject is moti- 
vated to work for a salary or for prestige (extrinsic 
rewards) or simply for enjoyment (intrinsic rewards). 
Working for extrinsic rewards indicates a higher likelihood 
of coronary heart disease than working for intrinsic re- 
wards. ''Organizational roles, whether overloading or not, 
exert their most harmful effects upon those organizational 
members who experience the lowest job satisfaction" 
(Sales 1969b, p. 325). 

Findings on the influence of work overload as a source 
of stress among faculty and administrators demonstrate 
that faculty suffered from low self-esteem because they 
were unable to complete a high-quality task (French, Tup- 
per, and Mueller 1965). Administrators also suffered from 
low self-esteem but for a different reason: They had to 
complete a certain amount of work in a given lime, even if 
il meant not doing their best. 

The broad array of studies presents considerable evi- 
dence thai certain psychological and social factors indicate 
a tendency toward coronary heart disease (Jenkins 1976). 
Regarding factors that contribute to burnout, ''burnout is 
best understood in terms of social and situational sources 
of job-related stress'' (Maslach 1978, p. 1 15). 

Job satisfaction in higher education is an important vari- 
able that should be researched further because studies 
demonstrate that well-satisfied instructors develop more 
concern for students' achievement. The recent high level 
of interest in job satisfaction at colleges and universities is 
primarily the result of a shift in Americans' outlook: We 
expect more from our work environment than merely a sal- 
ary (Special Task Force 1973). Accomplishing an important 
job ensures personal identity and reflects a sense of well- 
being. 

Are stress and job satisfaction related? Pressure and 
gratification are closely related. When stress is functional, 
it can act as a stimulus to growth, thus enabling the indi- 
vidual to achieve a new balance. If a person responds to 
this stimulus, he grows and thus gains job satisfaction. Col- 
lege faculty carry heavy workloads; they are expected to 
leach, counsel, research* lecture, publish, participate in 
community service, become appointed to important com- 
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mittees, and prepare new curricula. All these tasks — or the 
necessity to perform them simultaneously — can cause 
stress. Most faculty usually perform their best under this 
kind of pressure. Surely when such tasks are fulfilled, they 
engender feelings of pride and job satisfaction. When stress 
is thus an impetus to growth, it serves as a motivator for 
operating at one's highest capabilities. Teachers should not 
avoid stress, but they should learn to handle their stress 
constructively to serve their purposes and avoid burnout. 

Career paths 

During a lifetime, chains of varying experiences are linked 
to represent the familiar concept of career. To the ancient 
Greeks, the term meant a running race. 

Whether stable or mobile, the career represents an orga- 
nized or patterned path taken by an individual across 
time and space. The career then is simply a series of 
separate but related experiences and adventures through 
which a person passes during a lifetime. It can be lon^ 
or short and of course an individual can pursue multiple 
careers either in rouji>h sequence or at the same time 
(VanMaanen 1977, p. 1). 

Van Maanen explains further that the most meaningful as- 
pect of an individual's career is the importance it has in his 
or her entire life. How significant is one's career in com- 
parison to all other aspects of life? 

At one time a person's career was determined by the 
parents' occupation. In this world of ^emeinschaft, chil- 
dren could picture themselves similar to their parents, 
working and growing older in a particular community, fol- 
lowing a particular social order of mores, folkways, and re- 
ligion. The nineteenth century saw a transformation from 
f^emeinschaft to ^^esellschaft, however — the world in 
which Oiie strives for his own fortune, thus developing in- 
dividualism. The world of work thus becomes '*the princi- 
ple around which the individual organizes his or her life 
[and makes) choices that affect the course (of his or her 
life]" (Van Maanen 1977, p. I), and the individual finds a 
list of choices with titles that offer a variety of careers. 
Hence, the ties between organizational context and the in- 
volved person continue to be topics of research for the dis- 
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covery ot new clues in one's life course and identity within 
the institutional compound. 

Psychological outlook and attitude normally change dur- 
ing an individual's life cycle. Therefore, becoming a mem- 
ber of an organization for the purposes of work cannot 
mean stagnation for the individual because both the person 
and the organization change with time. The individual pro- 
gresses with age, experience, and knowledge, and the orga- 
nization changes to keep pace with time. Thus, progression 
is continuously revised and negotiated at different stages, 
creating meaningful changes. 

It is through the acquisition of experiences over a life- 
time that an individual gains his or her identity. Thus, per- 
sonal identity is achieved through perpetual transitions that 
come as a result of experiences during a lifetime. To under- 
stand the individual, one must have a notion of that per- 
son's past and possible future. Observing a person within a 
career includes viewing his patterns of involvement in the 
workplace and his personal experiences. In past years, the 
focus of research would have been on issues of identity, 
bul now psychologists and educators who study life cycles 
are more interested in adult development and more re- 
cently "mid-career crisis." This interest is no other than 
the reviewing, reappraising, and redefining of the total life 
situation, including the status of one's work and personal 
life. Mid-career crisis is a turning point, when a person is 
supposed to be at his or her career's peak and has ac- 
quired professional security and distinction. It is a reas- 
sessment of a possible life structure with new choices for 
testing and a need to plan and make use of the future more 
wisely. In part, it is a reappraisal of the past. 

Wh.,r have i done with my life? What do I really f^et from 
and ^ive to my wife, children, friends, work, commu- 
nity — and self! What Is it / truly want for myself and oth- 
ers? W/i,'r are my central values and how am / usin^ (or 
wasting) inc m? What hare I drne with my early Dream 
and what do I want with .7 n^)\i .' Can I live in a way that 
combines ?^y life sfru( inn — ' (/vr suitable for the self 
how viable in the t\oflJ, ard hi.-v shall I change it to 
provide a h 'tt't'r basis fjr thi 'I'mre? (Levinson 1978, p. 
192). 



Erikson's cpigcnetic theory of the stages of human life, 
which remodels the interaction of a person's biological, 
psychological, and social factors, has served as the basis 
for other comprehensive accounts of developmental stages 
throughout a lifetime or a career (Levinson 1978; Sheehy 
1974: Weathersby and Tarule 1980). The significance of this 
theory in higher education has been related to works on 
faculty development and job satisfaction. As such, how- 
ever, with the exception of Hodgkinson (1974;, who ap- 
plies the concept of Erikson's early work on generativity, 
the phenomenon has received little attention in higher edu- 
cation. Hodgkinson acknowledges the significance of 
generativity by describing the psychological problems and 
job pressures of faculty and administrators that develop at 
diflferenl stages of adulthood. By following Levinson's de- 
velopmental stages, he relates the concept to "mid-career 
crisis" among higher education personnel from the ages of 
39 to 43. 

Before reaching the midlife transition, the potential for 
personal and professional conflicts is considerable, 
Hodgkinson explains the deprived psychological situation 
of faculty during the Settling Down period. 

Durin}^ this period mos: fti\ ulty betw een af^es 30 and 35 
are still mainly dependent on others because of the slow- 
ness w ith which hif^her education rewards ability and 
competence by allowin^^ mobility throu^^h the status 
structure of faculty committees, etc. In many sectors of 
business and industry^ talent and performance are re- 
warded more rapidly, and the rewards are more relevant 
to the person ( 1974, p. 268). 

The Becoming One's Own Person stage for faculty (ages 
35 to 39) is the time when the drive is toward tenure. 

Particularly in institutions in which the criteria for ten- 
un' are va^^ue or perhaps even schizophrenic (in the 
sense of pressure on the faculty members of small insti- 
tutions to teach as w ell as [and/ to produce as much re- 
search as counterparts at a major university), the poten- 
tial for personal and marital conflicts is considerable in 
this a<u\ The person simply has too many different 
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places to he at the same time, and in a numher of experi- 
mental colleges particularly the 35-year-old faculty 
member may he torn hetween five or six equally impor- 
tant and worthwhile tasks, some related to teaching, 
some to research, and some to his own family . Some 
faculty members be^in to show physical and neurologi- 
cal deterioration over this conflict during their late thir- 
ties (pp. 268-69). 

For administrators aged 35 to 39, 

. . . this period Iseesj the drive for the '^top job/' land] 
family conflicts are more likely to break out in adminis- 
trative than faculty households. The administrator is 
also pushed in too many directions and must be respon- 
sible to too many difjerent individuals and groups, and 
often the family ^ets shunted aside (p. 269). 

"Middlcsccncc" (ages 39 to 43), is the stage when most 
people are apt to think seriously about the matters of life 
and death, the dreams that could have been and were not, 
the realities of today, and the future for the other half of 
one's life. During these years, Hodgkinson says, 

many faculty members feel obliged to revise downward 
The Dream developed in the Gettin^-into-t he- Adult- 
World period. This may mean that the status of the insti- 
tution with which he or she is associated may be reas- 
sessed; one's own status amon^ one s peers may be 
revised downward as well as the sense of one's own au- 
tonomy, influence, and power. For .some, this period rep- 
resents the last chance to ^et out of teaching and into 
something else, and many individuals take advantage of 
that opportunity during these years. Also, if the faculty 
member has been succes.sful in his drive to Become His 
Own Man, he must calculate from the perspective of full 
professor, aj^e 40, with tenure, the reward structure for 
the next 25 years before retirement. For most faculty 
members this is a fairly ^rim prospect, as most institu- 
tions do not have much of a reward structure except eco- 
nomic, for the intervening years (p. 270). 



And he adds: 

nivorn' and suicide rates are relatively hii^h for the p(fp- 
ulat 'u)n as a w ludv during these years, and I suspect that 
colh'i^v and university faculty members are no exception 
(p. 270). 

Midlife for the administrator signifies "the possible shat- 
tering of the grand illusion/ meaning that [he] realizes that 
[he] has much less power, autonomy, and visibility than 
|he] expected in The Dream" (p. 271). After so many years 
of working with people, the administrator realizes that he 
has made more enemies than friends and that he will never 
become a dean, much less a president, it is a very painful 
stage for the administrator because upper-echelon adminis- 
trators are usually selected on the basis of "irrelevant so- 
cial niceties." 

According to Hodgkinson, for those who survive 
middlescence, the remaining years until 50 should be a sig- 
nificant period in Ihe individual's personal life and work, it 
is the phase when the faculty member shows institutional 
pride through enjoying his role of mentor, orchestrating life 
with meaningful and productive academic and social 
events, and selecting projects in the local community. As 
for the administrator, this stage is one for greater enjoy- 
ment and personal satisfaction as a mentor for junior ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and students, because by this point 
one has developed greater confidence and a particular style 
of management. Often, the administrator teaches at least 
one course, which provides additional intellectual interest. 

Generativity means a concern with the next generation. 
As described by Erikson, it includes procrealivity, produc- 
tivity, and creativity. Generativity has eight stages, and a 
particular vital strength is ascribed to each stage. Begin- 
ning with hope at infancy, these strengths arise and de- 
velop through psychosexual stages and psychosocial con- 
flicts. The second stage is the age of early childhood and 
willy while durin^^ the third stage, the play age, the child 
gdL\n^ purpose. The fourth stage, when the child reaches 
school age, brings competence, in adolescence, there is fi- 
delity, in young adulthood love, in adulthood care. The last 
stage, old age, represents wisdo.n. To visualize epigenesis 
conlexlually, Erikson explains: 
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/ ////.V .... each item has its critical time of decisive un- 
foldtnf^ alon^ the diagonal, while it already existed in 
some form at earlier staf^es under the dominance of the 
then critical conflicts, and it will he revised and renewed 
in all subsequent staf^es in relation to the items then to 
become dominant (Erikson and Erikson 1981, p. 252). 

One can clearly follow the stages and the "syntonic'' items 
(making for development) and the "dystonic" ones (caus- 
ing human confiicts) as they continue up the diagonal 
years) and add their particular character to the entire life 
pattern of the individual (Erikson and Erikson 1981). 

The stage of middle adulthood is the stage of generativ- 
ity, and it raises several questions: How and how long can 
faculty remain generative in a low-growth economy, in- 
creased tempo of living, accelerated rate of change, career- 
related depressions, and tension-producing phenomena? 
Stress seems to be activated by the nation's economic situ- 
ation. Thus, the problem of retrenchment in higher educa- 
tion has creates a situation that brings little or no economic 
rewards in teaching. In turn, the situation has brought 
about enervating feelings and bitterness for the generation 
of faculty for whom academia represents life. Today they 
are haunted by a question: What remains after teaching? 
The answer has several components. 

. . . Most of us do not even admit to ourselvys that wc 
are facing a major crisis. The admission of a fear of 
sameness, of there bein^ nothing more in our profession 
to achieve except that which we have reached, the mere 
accumulative process — one more review, one more arti- 
cle, one more book— is frightening and psycholof^ic ally 
so debilitating^ that its acceptance alone is enough to 
deny its probable existence. Coupled with it are concrete 
fears as well: fear for smaller raises in economically 
hard times, fear of being fired from our jobs when the 
academic market is closed, and the fear of being 
laughed at by colleagues on the upside of the crisis 
years. The.se are all powerful inhibitors of getting the 
truth revealed (Vo\gyts mi, p, 10). 

This phenomenon of teacher despair can be attributed 
not only to midlife crisis or burnout but also to a period 
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that makes this generation fee! like the .slice of ham in a 
sandwich, trapped in the middle of two generations, dis- 
similar from both the previous one and the successive one 
(Volgyes 1982). 

Bui the problem is what to do about the crisis, for be- 
coming a community of "nongenerative" scholars as well 
as candidates for burnout has dangerous consequences. 
Because we concentrate so vigorously on the pres>ures of 
our environment, we are risking our sense of common pur- 
pose that is to guide the next generation (Knefelkamp 
1980). Generative institutions are 

. , , a link between the past and the future and so arc in- 
volved with scholarship a.: a way of allowing the yrun^ 
scholar to he a part of the intellectual history of his field 
and feel a sense of confidence about contributing^ to the 
field's futiire [Kncklk'dmp 1980, p. 16). 

Among several alternatives, Knefelkamp ( 1980) presents 
the P-E fit model as one in which individual development 
is possible through the interaction of the person and the en- 
vironment. The individual will likely be more productive 
when the environment fits his needs. 

Generalivily, the stage of caring for the welfare of oth- 
ers, is a basic concept in the psychosocial development of 
adults. Only recently, however, has the literature on 
developmental patterns between the ages of 18 and 55 bur- 
geoned. The period of the midlife crisis is the stage during 
one's life when major changes in behavior and career take 
place. Examining these changes will provide insight on 
how to foster a satisfying and productive life in middle 
adulthood. 

Middle age, according to Levinson, 

. . . involves greater responsibility, perspective, and 
judgment. A person in this era must be able to care for 
younger and older adults, to exercise authority crea- 
tively, to transcend the youthful extremes of shallow 
conformity and impulsive rebelliousness. The moderate 
midlife decrease in biological capacity must be counter- 
balanced by an increased psychosocial capacity. In 
countless intellectual, emotional, moral, esthetic, mana- 
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i^criuL and reparative ways, the middle -a }^e must help in 
maintaining^ and developing the culture (1978, p. 329). 

Regarding work, Lcvinson explains that a man in the 
midlife transition recognizes that he will never advance 
into becoming that imagined ''writer, educator, political 
leader, or violin maker." 

He will never rise to the level he sought in the military, 
the corporation or the church. He will fall far short of 
his early Dream. I'his is a crucial turning point. He may 
decide to continue in his present job, doin^ work that is 
increasingly routine and humiliating. He may change to 
another job, or another occupation, that ojfers more 
challenj^e and :%ati:ifaction. Or he may reduce his interest 
in work, pciforminj^ well enouf^h to keep employed but 
investing himself more in other aspects of life such as 
the family or leisure ( 1978, p. 220). 

Only recently has an awareness of developmental cycles 
been applied to studies related to topics on faculty devel- 
opment in higher education. Monies allocated for profes- 
sional growth programs at community colleges triggered a 
wealth of research on faculty members' evaluation, ac- 
countability, job satisfaction, characteristics, etc. ivlost re- 
search has been deficient in perceiving the personal needs 
and values of faculty and administrators, however. More 
recently, some papers have c '.posed new findings on moti- 
vation and behavior at work (>ee Kanter 1978, for exam- 
ple). Kanter says higher education administrators must 
''put their own houses in order or their ability to operate 
effectively as educators may be seriously impaired*' (1978, 
p. 7). Contrasting two groups of academics, she calls one 
group "moving," those who manage to climb up the pro- 
fessional ladder, and the other "stuck," those who lack the 
opporiunity and are likely 'to cither become psychic drop- 
outs ... or to actually dream of escape from the organiza- 
tion into some realm ^ (p. 7). The stuck individual shows 
characteristics equivalent to those of a burnt out person. 

The stuck . . . tend to think less well of themselves and 
tend to underrate and devalue // ur skills and abilities. 
This applies whether they are in job categories that have 
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always hccn stuck, hy design, or whether they f^ot \tuek 
after the experience oj mobility and he^an to question 
whether they really possess the ri^ht kinds of skills for 
success. The stuck, therefore, are much less likely to 
perceive themselves as skilled, to make their skills or 
abilities known, or to feel that they can carry out assij'n- 
ments for which they do not (dready have the experi- 
ence: the stuck are unlikely to ^ive the organization any 
indication that they deserve to do more than is de- 
manded by their current position (Kanlcr 1978, p. 6). 

Muslach's definitions of bui :\oul aptly relate to Kanter*s 
description of the stuck individual: 

• f>r( >ii res sive I oss oJ ide 1 1 1 is m , energy, and purpose 
experienced by people in the helping professions as a 
result of the c(mditions of their work. 

• A malaise of the spirit. A loss of will. A n inability to 
m(*biUze interests and capabilities. 

• A process in which a professionars attitudes and be- 
havior chiui^e in negative ways in response to job 
strain. 

• A debilitating' psychological condition resultini^ from 
work-related frustrations, which results in lower em- 
ployee productivity and morale ( i982b, pp. 30-3 1 ). 

These definitions of burnout all indicate that stuckness and 
burnout share the following aspects: 

1 . Burnout/stuckness occur in individuals. 

2. Burnout/stuckness refer to feelings, attitudes, and 
motives of the person involved. 

3. Burnout/stuckness can be described as a process. 

4. Burnout/stuckness can become a negative experience 
for the individual because they now involve a dys- 
function that has become a permanent and negative 
condition stemming from the individual's lack of self- 
confidence for each job expectation. 

Baldwin identifies five career stages for faculty at liberal 
arts colleges, which he define^ according to the following 
academic ranks: 

/. Assistiint professors in the first three years of full- 
time college teaching 
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2 . A ss is (ant pr, >fcss(>rs wit /. more than thw e yea rs of 
collej^e teaching expa .ence 

3. Associate profc :sors 

4. Full projessors more than jive years from retiremen: 

5. /•//// prof'ssors within five years of retirement (1979, 
p. 

/- general, associate professors are satisfied >» ith their 
career progress to date. Yet occas'onady they are 
na^^ed by the fear that they have reached a r^'ad end. 
i,ia: their career has pi tcaued, and that they have no- 
where to j^o professionally (p 19), 

Full professors more than five years from reliremenl, how- 
ever, 

, . , have reached a watershed in their careers , , , , They 
are faced with a choice between stagnation and dixersifl- 
cation. During this period, continuing full professors 
sometimes question the value of their vocation, , , , Ad- 
vanced faculty members who fail to "branch out" can 
fall victim to career inertia. Limited opportunities for 
professional growth may lead to disillusionment or de- 
pression, which can very likely affect the performance of 
these professors ip, 19). 

The midlife career crisis has obvious implications for the 
tenured faculty who may suffer from stress because of the 
immobility that occurs in a time of few opportunities and 
little or no incentive to stay on the job. Many suffer tedium 
in teaching and experience ^'eelings of incompetence as the 
result of the lack of motivation or rewards. Others leave 
academe before burning out and thus benefit from midca- 
reer transition. Many colleges, however, ini.erit the unmo- 
tivated, uninspired, and possibly bitter breed of faculty. 
1 i.cy are the individuals experiencing midlife crisis whose 
symptoms are similar to those of burnout: feelings of emp- 
tiness, disillusionment, and deep despair (Pines, Aronson, 
and Kafry 1981). 

What alternatives can help the development of the mid- 
career faculty? Patton (1981) suggests three way.,: U) sys- 
tematic approach to long-term planning in which faculty 
prepare a three-year professional plan that is up dated an- 
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nually to help outline improvement in all departments, thus 
allowing faculty to have control over their professional ca- 
reers; (2) intrauniversity visiting professorships in which 
faculty are awarded one month's summer salary plus an 
academic year free of departmental tasks to take courses, 
leam-leach, or engage in interdisciplinary work; (3) the ex- 
change of faculty with other universities (p. 5). Perhaps an- 
other alternative would be to honor a colleague by offering 
him the opportunity to present a series of lectures. It holds 
true that when "the ideas of education [are] again dis- 
cussed and intellectualism . . [becomes] the hallmark of 
our trade . . . there will be, once again, life after teaching 
for student and professors alike" (Volgyes 1982, p. II). 

The organization 

The university is referred to as a permanent association, 
comprised of a group of individuals who have joined efforts 
toward a common objective and formed an institution with 
specific governing rules and regulations for membership. 
To pursue the association's goals, the founders authorize a 
governing body to establish a bureaucracy. It is the bu- 
reaucracy of a university that administers work for the as- 
sociation. 

A tendency exists to visualize the organization of the 
university in ''bureaucratic manager-subordinate terms," 
This view fails to consider that universities are distin- 
guished for their major functions of development, criti- 
cism, and evaluation of ideas. They should be protected 
and carried out by emphasizing academic freedom for the 
faculty. The university is an association, and the faculty 
are members of that association, not mere employees of 
the university (Jacques 1976). 

The most important people in collef^cs and universities 
are the faculty members. They are the essential inj^redi- 
ent for several reasons. Theirs is the primary responsi- 
bility for conductin}^ the academic program of the insti- 
tution. And the academic prof^ram is the basic reason 
for huvin}^ ci>lle^es and universities. 

In addition to their role of conductin}^ the educational 
operations of institutions of hif^her learninj^, the faculty 
members are the people in closest and most continuous 
contact with the students. They are key people who meet 
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w ith the students in classes, laboratories, seminars, and 
other learnint,' situations. They are the core of the col- 
le\*e or university that is expected to remain on campus 
and iiive continuity over the years to the institution 
(Bornhcimcr, Burns, and Diinkc 1973, preface). 

The tear of negative sanctioning should not exist among 
the faculty. Life tenure should be a policy so that faculty 
feel free and secure to develop and express the ideas of 
society. 

. . . I hc idea of academic freedom [is I that a teacher or 
professor is free to teach or profess, without interfer- 
ence, any and all aspects of that course or subject in 
which he is professionally ipailijied. In addition, it is ex- 
pected that a faculty member will have all the ri^dus and 
the responsibilities of any other citizen to express him- 
self off campus on any and all subjects without reference 
to his position or profession. However, it ^oes without 
saying that society expects persons of ptc^ninence in (he 
professions to exercise restraint in terms of decorum and 
delivery in making public pronouncements (Bornheimer, 
Burns, and Dunke 1973, p. I«). 

The idea of a bureaucratic organization should not be im- 
posed upon the university. The idea of manager-subordinate 
is totally inconsistent with the idea of a university. 
Sad to say, however, this form of governance is steadily 
creeping into the many windows of the university — as in 
the academic department where the department head is 
thought of as manager and held accountable for the work 
of the faculty in the department, including the research 
ideas Ihey develop. Such a relationship between manage- 
rial control and the deveiopmenl of ideas is death to aca- 
demic freedom (Jacques 1976, p. 344). The collcgial func- 
tioning of the department should be monitored and 
coordinated by a chairperson who can also appoint new 
stafY. It is the faculty of the department who can determine 
teaching, course requirements, and curricula, observing 
the university's policies and collcgial ethics. 

Department staff are familiar with collcgial duties and 
are well aware that students are free individuals who come 
to the university pursuing the education of their choice. In- 
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legrating the university into the community and rendering 
its resources to serve humanity are two of its most out- 
standing missions. Already in this age of information, we 
are perceiving the university as the place where "learning 
happens across an interdependent curriculum" (Wallin 
1983, p. 7). These ideas are sometimes misguided, misin- 
terpreted, or forgotten, however, and we lend to brand the 
university in bureaucratic, hierarchical terms, such as 
boss, employee, and customer or consumer of education. 
Once the faculty become regarded as salespersons of edu- 
cation or employees within a manager-subordinate bu- 
reaucracy, students come to be regarded as customers as 
well. The teacher-student relationship is then completely 
lost. The focus is no longer on the search for knowledge 
but instead on an economic priority. One way of overcom- 
ing this situation is by providing tenure for faculty. Under 
those conditions, the professional relationship between fac- 
ulty and administrator can become an operative one with- 
out managerial interference or control but within institu- 
tional policy and central monitoring. 

Granting of tenure is the mode of admission to the uni- 
versity association. Teaching staff without tenure will 
not he found to have the status of members of the uni- 
versity; they are its employees (perhaps on probation as 
association members) in the way that members of the 
administrative staff employed by the university are em- 
ployees (Jacques 1976, p. 60). 

The tenure debate becomes one of the major sources of 
frustration among academics. 

Hence, the university, through internal resistance, is 
pressured by a confusion of goals and therefore plagued by 
an institutional disease, "burnout," that stems from the 
stressful institutional climate contributing to the paranoia 
of both faculty and decision makers. Stress in the organiza- 
tional environment damages faculty members' perform- 
ance no matter what the cause may be. 

When the stress is severe faculty resign, and they say 
they feel pushed out by an organizational climate which 
neither recognizes nor supports them as professionals or 
as individuals of personal worth. But when stress in the 
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organization simply rankles and irritates, when it leads 
professors to wonder if anybody cares about teaching at 
alL then one mi^ht predict that members of the or^ani- 
zation have the feeling they are working at cross pur- 
poses (Peters and Mayfield 1982, p. 105). 

We may note, therefore, that universities are threatened by 
bureaucratization. 

Describing how an individual experiences and relates to 
the organization throughout his career-moves may serve to 
discern a process of socialization in the period the organi- 
zation has maximum influence. On the other hand, one can 
also follow the span of faculty performance. What can the 
college professor expect of the institution once he or she 
becomes a member of that organization? How can be guide 
his decisions concerning mobility within the organization? 
Do these data serve to enlighten the relationship between 
the individual and the organization, especially when the 
university in the modern world seems to be functioning at 
a vastly different pace from what most faculty originally 
anticipated? Preparing for the future and having knowledge 
of the institution's expectations will aid faculty in avoiding 
friction with the administration. Faculty want to be part of 
the restructuring of goals and definitions. Cognizant of the 
evaluation process and new design of higher education, the 
faculty as members of the association can pool their efforts 
toward integration of the university community. 

An individual invents and constructs different selves for 
different performances and different roles. During this pro- 
cess of socialization, one internalizes rules, norms, values, 
attitudes, and behaviors. Patterns become automatic and 
part of the individual. With respect to each role demand, 
the person develops aspirations, expectations, attributes, 
and behaviors to be able to fulfill roles at least at minimum 
capacity. As a result of this process of career socialization, 
changes occur to the different adult social selves with little 
change to the basic personality structure. With every new 
demand, the individual uses attributes and skills from his 
or her repertoire to construct or reconstruct his or her 
roles. Strengths and weaknesses are defined from the per- 
son's combination of established beliefs and attitudes and 
their flexibility to adapt to the different social selves 
(Schein 1971). 
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The dynamics of a career allow the individual lo move 
upward, around, and inward, which seems lo be the mo- 
lion in every career. Within the university, however, it is 
very common to move upward withou; moving inward or 
around. Such is the situation in the case of the scholar who 
becomes a full professor but is never given any administra- 
tive power in the university and thus feels excluded from 
the central functioning of the university. To have power 
and access to information, the individual must move in- 
ward or toward the nucleus of the organization. This move 
may provide rank, but it often deprives the assistant or as- 
sociate dean of the kind of power associated with the posi- 
tion. Such is the case with women who become assistants 
and associates but never deans. Most women and minori-' 
ties are confined to a narrow range of positions and institu- 
tions (Moore 1983, p. 6). As a whole, women are promoted 
more often than men, but their promotions are smaller and 
thus they reside in lower positions in the corporate hierar- 
chy (Bridgwater 1983, p. 16). The old wives' tale that 
women are not often employed as administrators because 
they are more emotional and less rational than men or are 
less committed to their careers, however, was proven oth- 
erwise (Tung 1980). Tung compared the occupational stress 
of male and female educational administrators to determine 
whether their profiles differed significantly. Findings dem- 
onstrated that female administrators experienced substan- 
tially lower levels of self-perceived occupational stress 
than their male counterparts. Professional women did not 
differ significantly from men in the experience of tedium 
(Pines and Kafry I98I). This finding is very significant, be- 
cause women reported fewer rewards than men and more 
pressures and stress in the work environment than men. In 
addition, tedium was lower for women who maintained 
strong social support systems. Burnout among women was 
shown to be less severe at ins*itutions where feelings were 
expressed openly, work tasks were shared, and solid or 
satisfying personal relationships prevailed. 

What about support and concern for middle managers at 
a college? They are the managers who have limited mobil- 
ity in a stratified hierarchical setting. How can their per- 
formances be rewarded to avoid symptoms of *'stuck- 
ness," especially when few opportunities for advancement 
and low job satisfaction are so obvious? Can t!icir self- 
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esleem be enhanced when there is such a vague change for 
professional growth? Can burnout be avoided? Scott (1979) 
suggests the development of new models of mobility and 
growth in which employees at all levels must be valued, 
productive, and satisfied. His advice is to follow the trail of 
the ''reinsman" — self-confident, challenging, and ready to 
confront the unexpected (p. 21). 

Institutional factors do influence the level of stress. The 
administrative stamp of approval on certain academic tasks 
is not necessarily assurance for faculty of job satisfaction 
or personal development. The university structure treats 
faculty like workers and requires them to perform tasks 
that seem of little interest (Bess 1982). This attitude dimin- 
ishes institutions' effectiveness and individuals' satisfac- 
tion. Administrators refer to faculty as employees because 
of the two different types of s-^cial relation that operate 
(Pankin 1973) as a consequence of the two structures. De- 
cision makejs are structured bureaucra .ically and hierar- 
chically, contrary to faculty, who infCidCt with each other 
on an egalitarian basis. Along with this perception of 
equals, the college professor has acquired an image of high 
social position on campus and is respected for professional 
intellectualism and prestige. Many times, faculty are more 
influential than administrators. They feel their duties go be- 
yond teaching. Responsibilities of research, puhiic service, 
consulting, and campus governance, among oilici s. expose 
them to different groups in the community. "High-status" 
faculty, who are 

. . . accustomed to hein^ treated as hi^h status per- 
sonsij tend soon to believe that they are somehow bet- 
ter than others. Academics tend to believe that they ''de- 
serve" some kind of subservience from service personnel 
(Bess 1982, p. 121). 

There is no question that differences in power and status 
create disadvantages for the institution. Positive relation- 
ships with others could buffer the impact of many work 
and life stressors. Moreover, equality of status could allow 
for a chance to interact in a social system that provides an 
adequate environment for possible dialogue and the 
achievement of personal satisfaction and institutional 
goals. Lack of social contact, which is a serious psycholog- 
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ical stressor, produces feelings of frustration and hopeless- 
ness, while failing to provide adequate outlets for feelings. 

Bess proposes a new mode of institutional organization 
in which fnculiy skills and interests carry out all the aca- 
demic activities of the entire institution. Task units are set 
up to meet the aims of both processes (such as rese irch) 
and clients (such as students); thus, institutional objectives 
become more efficient and faculty become more satisfied. 

Any one ot the three components of the organizational 
design — role structure, power structure, and normaiive 
structure — can aflfecl the incidence of staff burnout. Cer- 
tain role structures lend to influence the severity of staff 
burnout, such as role conflict and role ambiguity among 
faculty. Hierarchical decision making can increase burnout 
among middle mar-.gers. Their feelings of low self-concept 
and low satisfaction are major contributors to stress. The 
third major component of the organizational design, the 
normative structure (goals, norms, and ideologies), tends 
to elicit higher levels of stress, particularly when high ex- 
pectations meet the failure to receive awaited rewards 
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BEATING BURNOUT 



Countless books, courses on college campuses, work- 
shops, and lectures deal with stress management. Re- 
cently, the literature, lectures, and conferences are sound- 
ing out the word "burnout." The concept of burnout is 
becoming so familiar that one can hear nurses, social 
workers, athletes, teachers, and even executives exclaim, 
"Thank God it's Friday. Tm burnt out!" The word alone 
implies a devastating outcome (Marrow 1981), such as 
ashes resulting from fire. Burnout refers to a process that 
"is often a consequence of an overload of stress." This 
process is "infectious," because "it can operate on a group 
level spreading in every direction" (Freudenberger 1981, 
p. 10). It usually affects the most productive individuals, 
who as high achievers are slaves of constant professional 
demands, living at an acutely stressful pace. These bright 
individuals either learn to cope with their stressful lives or 
succumb to burnout. "A victim's emotional circuits 
become increasingly overloaded from constant excessive 
demands on his or her energy, strength, and resources" 
(Freudenberger 1981, p. 1). 

Reviewing the Symptoms 

Reported symptoms range from feeling tired in the morn- 
ing, which forces one to slow down on the job, to becom- 
ing impatient, cynical, nagging, inflexible, or defensive, to 
experiencing exhaustion accompanied by physical discom- 
forts, possible weight loss, and continued negative atti- 
tude. Thinking may be hampered to the point where the in- 
dividual is unable to concentrate and recall important facts 
(Freudenberger 1980). Naturally these symptoms do not 
occur all at once, and many times the individual is not 
aware of them because "the object of the whole game, of 
course, is never to show weakness. . , . Rather we may 
subvert ourselves by working harder, longer and deny even 
more that we are burning out" (Freudenberger 1981, p. 7). 

Can burnout strike a college president? Yes, burnout can 
have a very special affinity for any executive, whether 
president, chancellor, or dean. In fact, "like generalized 
stress, burnout cuts across executive and managerial lev- 
els" (Levinson 1981, p. 74). And like the professoriate, the 
decision maker also believes in the great American 
dream — that anyone can make it to the top. Hence, even 
though he is well aware that there are few positions at the 
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lop, he continues to strive. Like Darwin, he believes that 
only the fittest will survive. Sooner or later, however, ef- 
forts to reach the top become the unfulfilled Dream for 
most (Freudenbcrger 1981). For those who reach the lor)— 
college presidents, for example— tasks related to fiscal 
matters and sources of funding produce the greatest stress 
(Duea 1981). While executives suffer symptoms of burnout, 
however, they are still able to be efficient (Levinson 1981 ). 
Presidents in middle life, who have been in governance for 
a number of years, feel "stuck" at the top yet look forward 
to new ''passages" (Vaughan 1982). 

Both faculty and administrators have experienced the 
sense of low ceiling for advancement (Kanter 1978). Those 
who feel ''stuck" are the individuals who give up trying to 
get ahead, develop physical ailments, and become gripers. 
The stuck reinforce their own stuckness, thus resulting in a 
case of burnout (Howard and Downey 1980). 

Examining Roots 

Sociologically, causes of burnout are attributed to the obvi- 
ous fast changes in tradition, including new mores, new 
lifestyles, new family units, and the drug epidemic. To this 
list, add the modern age of information (Wallin 1983), tech- 
nology and the computer, economic inflation, herpes and 
AIDS, the dilemma of nuclear disarmament, and the devel- 
opment of the third world countries. "Now people are 
wondering how to survive" this turmoil (Freudenberger 
1981, p. 4). 

What are some of the roots of burnout in academia? Sev- 
eral facets of faculty work experience in academia provide 
background on the present employment crisis in higher ed- 
ucation. 



[BJurnout can 
have a . . . 
special affinity 
for any 
executivCy 
whether 
president^ 
chancellory or 
dean. 



In the present employment crisis, one of the most devas- 
tating' experiences for a bright, capable person is to ex- 
perience a sense offaihm\ Despite everything we know 
about statistics of employment of PhDs, the individual 
whose contract is not renewed or who does not receive 
tenure generally blames herself or himself rather than 
the system. This penchan for self destruction anumu ac- 
ademics is often accentuated by our regrettable habit of 
jud^in^, and often rejecting, junior faculty after one or 
three years of teaching and research as though they 
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were finished products off an assemhly line, to he ac- 
cepted or rejected, it is particularly ironic that educa- 
tional institutions treat their most important resourc e as 
ineducable. The institution which can devise :i 'Jaculty 
development" program in teaching 'ifeciiveness to as- 
siu juni( r and senior faculty without threatening either 
one with i-nmediaie humiliation, death, or deslruction 
will do a ^reat deal to ensure both good morale gener- 
ally and a junior faculty confident of its skills and its fu- 
ture, in one institution or another (Lazarus and Tolpin 
1979, p. 30). 

The junior faculty member is seen struggling to make it 
up the career ladder while the senior fcculty member re- 
mains distant and ensconced in research, although also try- 
ing to survive in an unchallenging environment without the 
kinds of support needed — economic, political, and cul- 
tural— to enable the academics to fulfill their functions ade- 
quately. Rewards become fewer, morale lower. The junior 
faculty member, if he does not decide to bail out, suffers 
like the nomad who wanders from campus to campus and 
cannot find refuge. Finally, the miracle happens, and a 
teaching position is offered— but alas it comes without se- 
curity. The race for a position on the tenure track begins 
by engaging in teaching, committee work, scholarly writ- 
ing, and community service. Most likely, the individual en- 
counters many institutional pressures, among them his 
peers' criticism of his research (Ladd 1979) nnd a lack of 
support from senior faculty to act as mentors (Lazarus and 
Tolpin 1979). The person continues to put a lot of effort 
into work as he or she strives for that position on the ten- 
ure track. The number of available positions becomes 
fewer and fewer. But he believes he is the best and in the 
long run knov/s he will get it. This dream or hope shatters 
when reality is not fulfilled. The consequences can be a se- 
vere letdown when he rralizes he is stuck. And the process 
of burnout begins (Frciidcnberger 1981). 

Can tenure mean so niich? Yes, tenure provides the fac- 
ulty member with an incentive to grow roots in an institu- 
tion. It also fosters the myth that faculty will remain dedi- 
cated and effective until ^^death do us part,'' however. The 
probabilities are that some faculty will wither into contin- 
ued boredom and then feel guilty for not moving on to an- 



other, more rewarding job. (3thcrs might even become en- 
vious of friends who have less expertise and experience 
but are earning higher salaries in private business. No one 
wants to keep an unmotivated, resentful faculty, and both 
the person and the institution will benefit if the individual 
lakes the plunge to deeper and richer waters. 

To aver! such problems, it is high time faculty severed 
the umbilical cord that binds them to institutions. Aren't 
academics- the so-called "independent'' professionals? It 
seems they are not. Academics are trained to be dedicated 
professionals. The traditional Ph.D. program prepares 
them to be serious-minded, hard workers. Must institu- 
tions, however, continue to administer tenure like fine 
wine, as an antidote to stress? Perhaps it is the best answer 
for now. Tenure is not only very important for the academ- 
ics, but it also serves as a bargaining tool for the adminis- 
tration in its dealings with professors (OToole 1978). 

Members of the higher education community voice their 
dissatisfaction with academia. Behind each voice is an indi- 
vidual seeking identity, recognition, fulfillment, and mean- 
ing in the total academic environment (Knefelkamp !9«0). 
Higher education has joined the rest of society in a period 
of financial limitation happening so fast that it did not give 
the American public l chance to adjust to the situation. 
Thus, it has endangered the influence of the major social 
institutions of the nation: universities, corporations, pri- 
vate and public enterprises. In general, institutions have 
become increasingly fragmented as their authority has de- 
creased. One of a university's major roles, which is '^to so- 
cialize the process of indoctrinating the central values of 
society," has been weakened (Darrow 1979, p. 13). 

This phenomenon of limitations has become personal- 
ized, and people from all walks of life are concerned with 
self-survival. In academia, constraint in the college envi- 
ronment has helped to contribute to tension, confusion, 
and confrontation among decision makers and faculty and 
has inhibited personal growth and institutional develop- 
ment. 

While the slow economic situation and high inflation give 
rise to feelings of bitterness, frustration, and alienation in 
men and women who feel they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to grow professionally, the entire drama of academia 
is also in danger of becoming depressingly nongenerative 
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(Knefelkamp 1980). The scenario for academics is thus 
plotted with fear and insecurity; it lacks a clear direction 
for tomorrow. 

Identifying Stressors 

The novel encounters of the eighties have brought with them 
new uncertainties and frustrations. The most compelling 
of these changes have triggered »ieveral stress-producing 
developments among faculty: 

(h mandated student andlor peer evaluation, (2) strin- 
gent guidelines {that} must he met in order to be pro- 
moted in rank or to acquire tenure, (3) increased fear of 
dismissal due to financial exigency or ''dried-up' de- 
creased areas, (4) decreased mobility and job opportuni- 
ties, (5) inadequate yearly compensation and salary in- 
creases, (6) decreased student enrollment leading to 
inhouse squabbling among j acuity in quest of more stu- 
dents. (7) a growing apathy among study populations, 
(8) shifting job markets and career patterns, making fac- 
ulty development and retooling mandatory, (9) eroding 
confidence among faculty with administrators^ inability 
to effect change, (10) insufficient confidence in the edu- 
-> cational process by consumers, and (II) emergence of 
an involvement in collective bargaining options (Crase 
1980, p. 118). 

L<?dd (1979) found that dissatisfactions producing stress 
among faculty are not strictly related to those factors Crase 
would later identify. He contends instead that the target of 
instructors' criticism is teaching itself. ''Most academics 
think of themselves as 'teachers' and 'professionals/ not 
as 'scholars/ 'scientists/ or 'intellectuals —and they per- 
form accordingly" (p. 3). Complaints about the quality of 
teaching come from both teaching- and research-oriented 
institutions. 'There appears to be ambivalence about aca- 
deme's principal function: teaching" (Brookes and German 
1983, p. 3). Students admitted to college are grossly under- 
prepared in basic skills, yet faculty are pressured to do re- 
search in spite of the importance of efliective t.^aching. Fac- 
ulty find themselves trapped at institutions where they 
must demonstrate accon^iplishments in research or lose a 
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teachingjob when they know that what they actually 
should be doing is teaching and not demonstrating profi- 
ciency in research (Ladd 1979). In a study of 213 faculty at 
a large, comprehensive land-grant institution, participants 
were interviewed regarding their perceptions about teach- 
ing. Almost half responded that they had Teeiings of burn- 
out and frustration-— of heavy teaching loads and university 
expectations for doing research, on the one hand, and, on 
tht* other, of not having time to spend with families'' 
(Peters and Mayfield 1982, p. 108). 

One must have heard at least once a colleague comment, 
"It's not worth teaching — it's just not rewarded/' Extrin- 
sic rewards alone — an increase in salary and promotion in 
rank — do not motivate professors to improve the quality of 
their teaching. Intrinsic rewards are the factors that moti- 
vate effective teaching (McKeachie 1979). Faculty commit- 
tees, however, refuse to consider teaching accomplish- 
ments in their recommendations for promotion (Mauksch 
1980). Instead, they require a vita listing many publica- 
tions. In answer to the question of why certain kinds of 
teaching cannot be rewarded the same as certain kinds of 
research, Peters and Mayfield (1982) suggest that the 
equivalence between teaching and research with regard to 
the method of application, teaching level, academic disci- 
plines, and types of institutions to carry out such innova- 
tion should be explored further. Although.facully regard 
leaching in a positive manner, they are aware thai they 
must work in a stressful organizational climate character- 
ized by a heavy workload and an undervalued reward sys- 
tem. ^^University faculty members have a high regard for 
teaching, but when the reward system fails to recognize 
that regard they experience stress" (Peters and Mayfield 
1982, p. 109). 

In a study of the relationships between college finances 
and faculty members' assessments, involvement in college 
planning and governance was deemed a major factor in 
causing low morale among 5,000 faculty members at 93 col- 
leges and universities (Magarrell 1982). The proportion of 
faculty involved in their institution's planning and govern- 
ance declined from 64 percent in 1970 to 44 percent in 
1980. Leadership appears to be an important factor. Ad- 
ministrators at private institutions involve more faculty in 
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planning and decision making. F :ulty at 10 community 
colleges as a group felt a loss of control, resulting in a dra 
malic decline 'n institutional spirit and concern for their in- 
stitution's system of 'governance (Ma^ iirel! 1982). 

Stress mav be asso ited with le-^dership powe» struc- 
tures. Although not Cl ^ugh evidence exij^ts to e *ablish a 
consistent association between democratic leadershio and 
higher pioductivity, "in most situations . . . deniocr-...c 
leadership is associated with higher morale" (Rosenbaum 
and Rosenbaum 1971, p. 348). Although "high morale 
should not be in lieu of high productivity," it does "suggest 
a positive work environment, which lends itself to in- 
creased productivity" (Mitchell 1980, p. 8). 

Supporting the general trend toward increasing faculty^ 
members' productivity and creativity are the findings of a 
study investigi^ting the sources of stress of 1 ,957 faculty 
and administrators at 17 two- and four-year colleges (Me- 
lende/ and de Guzman 1983). Almost une-fifth of the re- 
spondents (19 percent) reported they experienced severe 
stress, 43 percent indicated |hey experienced moderate 
stres.>, 27 percent reported mild .^tres and 1 1 percent 
never feh. any work stress at JL Specific job situations 
were found to be most stressful. For purpose., of analysis, 
ihe numerous factors that generate stress among acadei.ncs 
were distributed among three calegories: those related to 
colleiitjups, those related to students, and those related to 
adminisnation. In this investigation, the ihree sources of 
stress of most concern were faculty apathy, student apa- 
thy , and workload rather than salaries, job security, or di- 
versity f> audents(see Figures 1, 2, and 3). Among factors 
related to colleagues- *'aculty apathy was the greatest pro- 
ducer of frustration, followed by team work : nd respect of 
colleagues (Figure I). Among factors related to students 
the three greatest factors wee students' apathy (the lack of 
motivation among students), students' expectations for 
high grades despite instructors' belief fhey are not war- 
ranted, and the decline in students' entry-level ability »^or 
college-level work, in that order (Fi-ure 1 Of the factors 
related to the institution's administration, workload, bud- 
get constraints, and the lack of faculty members' participa- 
tion or influence in decision making, in that order, caused 
the greatest stress. Promotions and salaries followed 
closely (Figure 3). 
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FIGURK I 

SOI RC KS 01 STRESS RKLATED TO C OLLKACUKS 




FIGURE 2 

SOI RC ES OF STRESS RELATED TO STUDENTS 




Although faculty indicated workload as the third greatest 
source of stress among all the sources listed, the average 
number of teaching hours coupled with other academic re- 
sponsibilities did not indicate a heavy workload. "Work- 
load/* however, includes the additional time spent prepar- 
ing for "quality'' teaching. Apathy, diversity, and 
entry-level ability of students, in addition to individual 
coaching and tutoring, certainly require much more prepa- 
ration time from professors and make workload appear un- 
duly heavy. 

The number one source of stress was faculty apathy; al- 
most half the respondents (48.9 percent) indicated it was a 
factor. Hence, in terms of their own perceptions, respon- 
dents indicated that little time is available to devote to 
group interaction because teaching and research consume 
so much time. 

The individuals experiencing severe stress may reach 
their limits of tolerance in two to eight years if their condi- 
tions do not change. With age comes greater vulnerability 
to a very severe case of burnout and marked depression. 
As one becomes older, one has fewer reserves, and 

. .every biologic activity leaves some irreversible 
'chemical scars.' ** which will never be completely re- 
stored (Selye 1974, p. 28). As resources weaken, the indi- 
vidual's level of tolerance lessens. Thus, the person be- 
comes more vulnerable to burnout. 

Prescribing Remedies 

The literature on work-related stress suggests that the 
causes of stress can be found within the person and within 
the work environment and that the effects of stress can be 
found in the person and in the organization (see. for exam- 
ple. Beehr and Newman 1978). Controlling stress there- 
fore requires major changes in the person or the environ- 
ment (Newman and Bechr 1979). Although many personal 
and organizational strategies for handling work stress exist, 
industrial therapists have not evaluated their elTecliveness. 

Personal prescriptions 

One can deduce from .Selye s philosophy of modifying dis- 
tress to eustress and establishing harmony between life and 
the laws of Natui ^ the code of behavior that lessens 
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FIGURE 3 

SOI RC KS OF S I RKSS RKLATED TO ADMINISTRATION 




stress.' Current laboratory and clinical work on stress em- 
phasizes "the scientifically verifiable laws of Nature that 
govern the body's reactions in maintaining homeostasis 
and living in satisfying equilibrium with its surroundings" 
(Selye 1980, p. 339). Selye establishes a set of guidelines, 
which he calls the "philosophy of altruistic egoism" (1980, 
p. 341) — in other words, "be good to yourself." 

1 . your own natural stress level and run toward 
what you (u eept as your ow n ^oal (p, 340), In self- 
analysis, one considers hereditary predispositions, 
traditions, and expectations. With these points in 
mind, one can discover his level of tolerance for 
stress and then plan accordingly. 

2. I'raetiee altruistie eyoisni (p. 341 ). Use the body's en- 
ergy for one's own benefit as well as mankind's. 

3. ham thy neii;hhor\s love (p. 341 ). Learn to trust peo- 
ple and to feel secure by creating a support system 
that eventually averts loneliness. 

We must learn to live hy a eodc of et hies that aeeepts, as 
morally eorreet, e^^oistn and \\'orkin\^ to hoard personal 
eapital. The '^philosophy of altruistie ei^oism" ad\\>eate:i 
the ereation of feelings of aeeompli:;hment and security 
throu\*h the inspiration in others of love, ^oodwilL and 
[gratitude for what we have done or are likely to do in the 
future {Sc\yc 1980, p. 340). 

Selye contends that a coOe of behavior will be developed 
further as a result of studying the field of endocrinology 
and the nervous processes. !n the meantime, however, the 
scientific principles alreau iscov-reJ should serve the 
purpose of developing a philosophy for one's life code of 
ethics. 

One should learn to live in a manner that does not dis- 
turb one's body. Set goals in life, pursue them, and comply 

iSclyc's concept was converted into the code of ethics for the Interna- 
tional institute of , Stress, which is devoted to the furtherance of research 
on stress and to the dissemination of past and current knowledge. The in- 
stitute has a stress library and documentation service containirig over 
150.(KK) entries, which are available to the general public. An international 
network ofaftiliiiied stress institutes and stress teaching centers is being 
organized kSelye 1980. p. V^S). 
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with your expectations. Develop a positive self-image (Ko- 
zoll 1982; Miller 1979). 'Mn other words, having a sense of 
goodwill for others plus respect for oneself seems to open 
such a free action for living that one seems to transcend 
the petty and sometimes bitter constrictions that pop up in 
day-to-day situations.''* 

For those who feel "stuck" in their jobs, a possible way 
of dealing with the situation is by initiating change and 
growth. Howard and Downey (1980) propose that the indi- 
vidual first make a firm decision to modify his or her life 
and then develop a plan of action based on his goals. Once 
the rationale is clear and the work plan has been drawn, 
the next step is to act. 

The individual then can use several tactics to relieve the 
situation— networking, outside enrichment activities, 
study, job hunting, and becoming a mentor. NctVv'orking in- 
cludes an exchange of ideas and information with dift'erent 
groups of people who can become acquainted with one's 
work and thus serve to increase its visibility. Outside en- 
richment activities provide challenging tasks beyond the 
daily routine of teaching. Directing a project, for example, 
whether it is for research, a proposal, or a book, provides 
the individual with a sense of control. Study, another alter- 
native, does not necessarily mean taking an academic 
course, it can mean taking a course like computerization 
for personal enrichment or a refresher course in one's field 
Job hunting can be beneficial if one is able to regard job in- 
terviews as ways of expanding professional networks and 
can avoid becoming frustrated if he is not hired. Becoming 
a mentor can be a fulfilling role. Besides gaining satisfac- 
tion, the other individual may someday return the favor. 
^Think of creative coping as a life style," insist Howard 
and Downey. "The only real barriers to self-renewal are 
the limits of one's imagination" i 1980, p. i44). 

Several buffers can be effective against burnout and te- 
dium. 



The individual 
[who is feeling 
''stuck''] . . . 
can use 
several tactics 
to relieve the 
situation — 
networking, 
outside 
enrichment 
activities, 
study. . . . 



I. Keep a log of daily pressures and joys and evaluate 
the intensity of each for one w eek to one month for 
the purpose of identifying and mastering patterns in 
stresses. 



•l.oiia Ricski)hl WKj^. personal communicaiiDn. 
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2. Before reappraising long-term and short-term goals, 
be realistic and clarify priorities. 

3. Be realistic in projecting time. 

4. Be aware of your personal, mental, and physical sup- 
ply of energy to avoid crises. 

5. Keep a balance between work and life outside your 
job to avoid recreating traumatic experience with per- 
sons closest to you. 

6. Be aware of work stresses and recogni/e danger signs 
of burnout by acknowledging vulnerabilities. 

7. Keep your sense of humor (Pines, Aronson, and 
Kafry 1981, pp. 143-67). 

Veninga and Spradley (1981) have developed personal 
strategies to build immunity and prevent a recurrence ol 
job burnout. In this process, the mosi important approach 
is understanding the nature and power of stress and how 
the human body responds to stress, thus allowing one to 
diagnose his or her own situation. I he second strategy is to 
be aware of one's daily work stresses. Third, one should 
listen to the body for warning signals of chronic tiredness 
or depression. To prevent more stress or possible burnout 
in a situation one cannot change or escape, one should ac- 
cept it realistically, lowering expectations for achievement 
by setting attainable goals during each work day. If his job 
is unchallenging, an individual can relieve stress by con- 
centrating on something else. The person can substitute 
one form of stress for another to give the body a chance to 
restore energy. The individual can prevent the pressure of 
stress by ( I ) shifting from work to something else, (2) cut- 
ting back on overtime or excessive hours, (3) exercising 
daily, (4) pampering oneself, (5) getting involved in outside 
activities, (6) setting the tone for each work day. (7) rear- 
ranging one's tasks and schedule lo his or her advantage, 
and (8) practicing favorite relaxation exercises daily (pp. 
96^116). 

An individual can examine the "coping process" to con- 
front pressures in the work environment (Cooper 1981). In 
response to the four-stage model of stress presented by 
I.a/arus ( 1967), Cooper suggests the following steps to re- 
lieve stress. The person first identifies a combination of 
pressures that results in physical and mental symptoms of 
stress and defensive behavior. This period of "shock,'' 
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during which the injividiial builds up energy to face the fu- 
ture, is followed by a period of "protective withdrawal," 
which is categorized as "adapiive" or '^maladaptive." 
Adaptive behavior seeks and implements solutions that 
eliminate the problem and prepare the individual for similar 
future situations. Maladaptive behavior, on the other hand, 
may eliminate the stressful situation but leave the individ- 
ual with a feeling of anxiety and without the help needed to 
KopL with the same situation in the future. Maladaptive be- 
havior can become adaptive behavior, but it is important 
that the dynamics of the stress/coping process are con- 
cerned with how the switch is achieved, who is involved, 
and what actions are taken. A person sutTers stress in si- 
lence either because he or she is unaware of the exact na- 
ture of the work stress or fears that colleagues or superiors 
will accuse him or her of the inability to cope. In assessing 
work pressures, an individual should diagnose the main 
stressors in the work environment — for academe they 
would include workload, clarifying one's role, minimizing 
role ambiguity and role conflict, improving personal rela- 
tionships at work, and planning long-term career pros- 
pects — with the aid of a questionnaire or other similar 
means and then examine the potential work stressors that 
he can manage himself. 

A potential victim of burnout has numerous resources 
available (Tubesing and lubesing 1982). This approach to 
preventing or treating burnoul is based on a set of assump- 
tions within the scope of the definition of burnout. 

1 . "Chronic distress is a causal facor in burnout" with 
roots set in the workplace and/or home (p, 156). 

2. "Burnout is a real pers(^nal problem," which the indi- 
vidual perceives as a very painful affliction (p. 156). 

}. "Burnoul is a human condition" occurring only to 
people, not to organizations (p. 156). 

4. "Burnout is an energy crisis" in which the individual 
perceives a temporary loss of personal vitality (p 
156). 

5. 'Burnout afVecis the whole person," including intel- 
lectual, mental, emotional, social, and physical per- 
formances (p, 157). 

Only the individual who is sufTering can truly diagnose and 
alleviate symptoms of burnout. No miracle drug has been 
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found to cure symptoms of burnout. Only the afflicted indi- 
vidual can remedy the pains of burnout by identifying the 
sources of stress, evaluating their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and thus regaining and maintaining his vitality 
through a personal plan of action. To remedy burnout, 
however, one needs certain skills: personal management 
skills, relationship skills, outlook- or attitude-change 
skills, and stamina skills. 

• Personal management skills can aid an in^jvidual to 
achieve maximum efficiency and energy by: 

1 . knowing how to choose between alternatives 

2. setting goals and making steady progress 

3. committing oneself to purposeful goals 

4. spending time cft'cctively 

5. predicting the amount of work one can handle dur- 
ing a specific lime span. 

• Relaiionship skills help control tension in the environ- 
ment by: 

1 . making positive contact with other people 

2. listening to develop and maintain relationships 

3. developing assertivcness to express preferences re- 
spectfully and persistently 

4. developing authoritativeness to demonstrate firm- 
ness 

5. opening a path for flight to fee! quick relief from 
stress 

6. building one's nest to beautify surroundings for cre- 
ative living or work. 

• Outlook- or attitude-change skills help during depres- 
sion by: 

1 . relabeling the problem to mean something else 

2. accommodating oneself to limitations 

3. having faith to accept the mystical aspects of life 

4. analyzing the problem through self-dialogue 

5. i[cv;?loping imagination to release tension through 
crciiaveness and laughter. 

• StornLii skills improve one's physical health by: 
! , . isi'ig regularly 

2 !<.:ai nir- proper nutrition 

3. taking care of oneself 

4. taking time to relax regularly (Tubesing and 



Tubcsing 1982, pp. 162-66). 




['"or individuals who have reached the last stages oi* 
burnout, prot cssional counseling may be necessary 
(Freudenberger 1982), Such individuals, it is important to 
note, are not psychotic, having a nervous breakdow n, or 
menlalK ill (p. 177), but counseling could help the individ- 
ual develop energy "to recapture a sense of self, increase 
confidence" (p. IH4), and be able to take charge of his or 
her life again. 

Among the ^.any steps Freudenberger proposes is "in- 
vesting more capital in the Iraining of employees and 
teaching measures to prevent and lessen burnout among al! 
kinds of helping professionals" (p. 18*^). Professional 
schools should be interested in preventing burnout and 
therefore should train students to remain productive 
throughout their careers. A survey of five types of profes- 
sional schools, however— nursing, medicine, social work, 
business, and education — indicates misgivings from faculty 
**that efforts at intervention may be counterproductive" 
(Wilder and Plutchik 1982, p, 128), Schools seem reluctant 
to provide students with the knowledge needed to handle 
work stress in complex organizations. 

Organizational prescriptions 

Organizations should also be involved in the treatment of 
individuals suffering from burnout. Because burnout typi- 
cally occurs * \vhenevera person w" h inadequate stress- 
management and need-gratifying skills must work in a 
stressful and need-frustrating work environment" (Carroll 
and White 1982, p. 42), "burnout is not only a very costly 
phenomenon for the individual, but it is also very costly 
for organizations" (Pines 1982, p. I89)L It is unfortunate 
that postsecond.try institutions are notlaware of the higti 
price of burnout in ter^ns of faculty members' enthusiasm, 
motivation, leadership, and service to the academic com- 
munity. At first glance, il would seem that administrators 
do not have to be concerned about faculty turnover be- 

uuse plenty of Ph.D.s without jobs are willing to respond 
with gratitude and loyalty. But the issue is one not only of 
turnovers: it is also a matter of productivity. "Pr9ductivity 
increases when one is emotionally fulfilled. ... We must 
more r illy understand the human factor in the managing 
process" (Freudenberger 1981, o. 12). An institution must 
be uivep a soul to cherish the humaneness that generates 
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creativity and productivity. Burnout will bo manifested not 
only in absenteeism, tardiness, and turnovers but also in 
general dissatisfaction and its consequence, low productivity. 

Hven if the economy remains relatively stable through- 
out the eighties, academics will continue to feel profes- 
sional uncertainties that do not allow them to be as crea- 
tive and enthusiastic as they wish. Institutional vitality and 
Ihe "integration of individual and institutional energy, 
commitment, and creativity" (Maher 1982, p. 10) are im- 
portant factors in faculty members'job satisfaction. 

These conditions were present during the sixties, a dec- 
ade that brought about a sense of generativiiy and vigor to 
higher education. Since then numerous constraints, pro- 
voked by the new economic trends at institutions, have de- 
creased faculty members' morale and increased burnout. 
Unless institutions find ways of becoming more people- 
oriented, academia can fall into a state of psychic con- 
sumption. Should it survive, there may be scars to mend. 
It is therefore imperative thai decision makers look further 
into the need for institutional vitality. 
Institutional vitality involves: 

• a clearly dcsii^ncd and accepted mission fr '' the unit in 
qucstiott: 

• direction, attainable f^oals, atid proi^ranis which en- 
ahle fulfAlnient oj the mission: 

« a climate which empowers individuals to he partici- 
pants in the fidfillment of the mission and to have the 
sense ofheini^' involved in creative, prodaetive, and 
eneri:izin^ work iife (I'lbbcn and Muhet 1979, p. 2). 

yhc quality of institutional life is iiK .jdcd in the definition 
cf vitality: 

• to provide its member /ith the proper level of secar- 
ity and respect: 

• to introduce, (m a cotainiiaus basis, a complementary 
level oj challeni^e and stimulatiat: to call forth creativ- 
ity: and 

• to recoi^td:e those who have made .ii^'nificant contri- 
butions in as hcfialf. 
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/// i s scm (\ then, tiw quest for vitality mi^ht (>c said to 
ii)tns on tlw Ciipm ity i)t a c(>llci*c or loiivcrsity to i rcutc 
and sus tiiin the ori^onirdtioncil strati\uic'.s that sui)f)ort 
the i ifntimiina investment of encri^y hy faeulty and stall 
hi)th in their t^wn enreers and in the reidizntinn of the in- 
stituf i)n's mission (Mahcr 1^^S2. p. 7). 

This prcscriplii)n holds iruc lor all individuals who arc 
creative and productive, and it suggests that a faculty 
member should be given recognition for publishing, pro- 
ducing curriculum reports, trying ne w methods of teach- 
ing, preparing proposals, and initia ing and developing ex- 
citing ideas. Labeling facultv mri-ve" or 
"nonproductive" on the b;i^ ...i ihcr of a^scarch 
articles published lessens i,i< - .vj.itlon for other cre- 
ative and creditable tasks, ,. a ciepaney between [pro- 
ductive and nonproductive people] increases over time as 
the productive people maitHain their high level and the less 
productive become less so" (Blackburn 1979. p. 25), 

1'here are several truth^ about academic careers that de- 
cision makers should keep under their hats when planning 
to lake advantage of facalty members' productivity and 
creativity. 

I F acuity produi livity is predictable, depending on the 
age of the individual when he started becoming pro- 
ductive lor the institution and when he received his 
advanced degree. 

2. r acuity productivity is determined to a high degree 
b\ the institution. 

3. I acultv productivity is intlueiiced by organizational 
factors like leadci ship. support*, control of the envi- 
ronment, and selection of colleagues. 

4. f aculty productivity is influenced by time structure, 
which alTects performance. 

5. l aculty tasks and interests vary during the academic 
career. 

^. Age is not a predictor of faeulty members' productiv- 
ity because the level of productivity remains nunc or 
less stable during the academic career. 

7. Having a mentor and the existence of a network are 
imp<)rlant factors during the first years of an aca- 
demic career. 
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K. i-aculty productivity is stitlcd by uncertainty and risk 
taking, but competition produces better results than 
complacency. 

" !-aculty are productive principally because of intrinsic 
rewards (Hlackburn 1979, pp. 25-26). 

!'>on\ those observaMons it is only a short step to the fol- 
lowing inferences auout productivity and creativity: 

• l-'aculty members' productivity and creativity have not 
reached iheir potential measures, 

• leaching would improve if faculty members' produc- 
tivity increased, 

• Faculty productivity and creativity could be increased 
by administrators' developing better working environ- 
ments, w orking in y collective environment, and get- 
ting, c assistance needed from the institution. 

• i'aculty need administrators who can support and 
challenge em and who have faith in them so that 
they can contribute to the institution's goals, including 
good teaching. 

e Increasing faculty members' productivity and creativ- 
ity simultaneously contributes to research in adult and 
':areer development (Blackburn 1979, p. 26), 

Institutions should examine their policies on career man- 
agement, making it a supportive and encouraging goal for 
faculty. Institutions can advocate and support research in 
several areas: 

• faculty career patterns and institutional variations in 
career options 

• career c^'^velopment for minorities and women 

• the dilTercnces between faculty career development at 
traditional and nontraditional institutions 

• the dift'ercnt disciplines and professions in higher edu- 
cation and career patterns in each domain (Mathis 
1979, p. 23). 

Research on career development and management, with 
special emphasis on the adult and the institution, is a way 
of giving academia the capacity to care for individuals 
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meaningfully. A greater understanding of the human fac- 
tors of productivity and creativity can once again inject 
some vitality into institutions of higher education. That 
vitality is ;i cure that will hanish hurnoui. 
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BEYOND BURNOUT: Ashes? Scars? Life? 



An abundance of clinical and epidemiological investiga- 
tions indicates that stressful iife events arc causally impli- 
cated in a number of undesirable ctTects on functioning and 
health (Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend 1974. |980)-^flrects 
ranging from failing a lest (Zausner. Farris. and Zausner 
1983) to sudden death (Enge! 1971). Stress has been 
implicated in diseases of the cardiovascular, gastrointesli- 
naK and central nervous systems (Buckley 1983). That 
hypertension contributes significantly to the risk of cardio- 
vascular morbidity and mortality is well accepted by the 
medical profession. 

HyfH^rtension has been identified as the major cimtrihut- 
in^ factor in the development oj cerebral vascular 
accidents, and it also appears to be a major factor in the 
genesis ofconj^estive heart failure, coronary thrombo- 
sis, atherosclerosis, and kidney failure: thus it appears 
that stress per se is a factor to be considered when 
investi^atinf^ the etiology and treatment of cardiovascu- 
lar diseases (Buckley 1983. p. 372), 

But burnout need not result in only ashes. On ine whole, 
the prognosis for recovery from burnout is good (Freuden- 
bcrger 1982. p, 184), 

Professionals can chanf^e even if they are burned out. 
Given the correct remediation interventions, they can 
return to their job and a^ain become productive. Scl- 
va^^e, in this instance, may be cheaper than the alterna- 
tive of dismissal and training of a replacement (Freiiden- 
berger 1982. p, 174), 

Individuals after complete exhaustion can recover their 
resistance and adaptability to almost what it was before, 
but they cannot be totally regained and scars will kcmaiii. 

Complete restoration is probably impossible, since every 
biologic activity leaves some irreversible "chemical 
scars r If this is the case, we must distinguish between 
superficial and deep adaptation enerf^y. Superficial 
adaptation energy is immediately available upon de- 
mand , , , deep adaptation energy stored away safely as 
a reserve. , , . The sta^e of exhaustion, after a tempo- 
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rary demand upon the body, is rcvcrsihlc . hit! the 
I t)mpli'tc exhaustion of all stores of deep adaptation 
eneri>y is ni)t: as these reserves are depleted, senility and 
finally death ' nsue (Sclyc 1974. p. 29). 

The individual exhibiting Type A behavior is more prone 
to burnout and most probably will take longer to recuper- 
ate. This situation can occur when the individual's compet- 
itive and aggressive drive activates through specific 
environmental stimuli (Rosenmanand Friedman 19S3). The 
chronic struggler's response to environmental stressors 
threatens the individual's sense of control over his en viron- 
ment The successful modification of Type A behavior 
"depends upon intrinsic emotional componcnis. environ- 
mental stressors, and the individual's interpretation 
modificatJ',>n'' and "muscular relaxation and techniques for 
general stress reduction" (Rosenman and Friedman 1983. 
c. 82). 

Like Samson, whose great strength derived from his 
hair, humans have great strength that derives from the laws 
governing the nature of people. And like Samson, people 
have to struggle and work for some goal they consider 
rulfilling. It is through continuous effort, perhaps becoming 
egoistic and aggressive at times, that one is able to keep 
homeostatic equilibrium with the rest of mankind and with 
the environment. Humans have a "natural urge to work 
egoistically for things that can be stored to strengthen 
(their] homeostasis in unpredictable situations" (Selye 
1980, p. 340). While the commandment to "love thy 
neighbor as thyself" sounds good, it is not compatible with 
man's biological laws, because no creature in nature is 
created solely to protect others. People must accept "as 
morally correct, egoism and working tc hoard personal 
capital'' (Selye 1980, p. 340). 

As the mideighties arrive, faculty are observed experi- 
encing greater stress and frustration in their quest for self 
and personal fulfillment. They appear to have lost the 
energy, vitality, and motivation to want to affect academic 
matters. "Why attempt changes?" "My opinion never 
counts." "They won't listen." f-aculty feel powerless. 
They have lost confidence in administrators. They feel 
committees are a waste of time. Institutions look out only 
for themselves. Therefore, they feel, they must pursue 
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other interests, sueh as research and writing. They are 
vastly interested in good leaehing, but who in the institu- 
tion CLires;' E^eeision makers will not give eredit for quality 
teaching. 

Faculty members' confidence and motivation must be 
restored. Additional efforts are necessary to get faculty 
away from adaptation to adversity, where they seem to be 
existing in a negutive condition. It is in this state of the 
syndrome that ihoy remain as stable, servile functionaries 
committed to the lask of educating a nation without the 
power to be ciTeetive. The individual must be changed to 
promote a renewed spirit. "His activities must earn lasting 
r:^sulis; the fruits of his work must be cumulative" (Sclye 
iVSO, p. 340). 

Administrators burn ott too. Hven though many can 
resist burnout, others are ,jrone to the syndrome. In 
academe, some administrators feel as powerless as faculty. 
They also suffer from low sclf-es.ecm. Powerless adminis- 
uavors ten<^ io reward mediocrity and avoid the innovators 
and risk takers simpiy becaus. their ov n skilK and abilities 
are being ui^derminjd. They capitalize, therefore, on the 
only ^'^curc weapon or force they ha\ e — rules. As a result 
the environmeni is deinoraiized, for administrators have 
become sole owners of the territory in a pretentious 
officialdom. 

But the story of burnout docs not have to end with the 
candle burning at both ends. The story has another side — 
one of signin :ant changes where confidence, trust, and 
loyalty are the eternal lights thai uenerate cohesivcncss, 
cooperation, nitialive, cnrichmert, creativity, and produc- 
tivity . Who aid that aeademia has burned out? 
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